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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A long, busy season closed September 
7 with the largest Labor Day week-end 
group on record. Last guests to leave 
were Mrs. Mabel M. Porter of Beverly, 
Mass., Rev. Howard B. Gilman, Mrs. 
Arthur Gilman and James Miller of 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

On Labor Day morning a corps of 
young people carried out a work project 
by moving some two tons of sand up 
the beach to raise the grade round the 
Outlook platform. 

Grace Linn, aged six, a lively little 
girl, was stricken with meningitis Sep- 
tember 6 and died the following evening. 
She was at Ferry Beach the first two 
weeks in August with her mother, Mrs. 
F. C. Linn of Swampscott, Mass., and 
sister Patricia. 

The late Mrs. Rena Wright was a 
faithful attendant at the World Affairs 
Institutes. She spent a week this sum- 
mer with Mrs. Helen Prescott at her 
cottage. 

Known to thousands of Ferry Beach- 
ers because of having taken the group 
pictures for twenty-five years, Arthur L. 
Tisdale of Portland died last April. 

The four-acre tract of swamp land 
north of the pine grove is owned by the 
Universalist Church of America and has 
an assessed value of ten dollars. A 200 
per cent dividend from this land was 
realized this year when Chester A. Dun- 
lap of Framingham, Mass., a trustee and 
member of the finance committee of the 
U. C. A., picked twenty dollars’ worth of 
blueberries. Dr. George E. Huntley gave 
some assistance in this task. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunlap, and Mr. and Mrs. William 
Howland, also of Framingham, occupied 
the DeMone cottage the last three weeks 
of the season. 

Earle Dolphin and Eliot Wirling gave 
a recital in Rowland Hall August 29. 
They rendered a wide range of selections 
arranged for two pianos. 

Mrs. Maude Soutter and Elsie Boltz 
remained at the Quillen until September 
13 and did a great deal of housekeeping 
work to leave everything in good shape 
for next year. Elsie has returned to 
Vesper George School of Art in Boston. 
Adele “Bebs” Boltz has entered Bridge- 
water Normal School. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson has moved to 
158 Salisbury Road, Brookline, Mass. 
She reports that the Birthday Fund 
realized about one hundred sixty dollars 
this year as compared with one hundred 
ninety-five dollars in 1941. 

It will be exceedingly helpful to the 
Ferry Beach Park Association if all who 
have not paid 1942 dues would do so 
now. A special appeal is going out. 
The board of directors will meet in Octo- 
ber when a financial report of the season 
is available. 

Snapshots of persons and events this 
past summer are earnestly solicited for 
the Ferry Beach collection. Mail them 
to Secretary Needham, 10 Winthrop 
Road, Arlington, Mass. 
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CENTRAL SQUARE CHURCH 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual parish meeting of the 
Central Square, N. Y., church was held 
on the afternoon of September 20. The 
removal to another community of Peter 
Rollema and family left the church not 
only without a president but also took 
other excellent parish members. Also, 
Mrs. Ella Wood, who had served the 
parish as secretary since its organiza- 
tion in 1908, was obliged to resign for 
reasons of health. 

The reports of the various officers and 
groups were good. Financially the parish, 
the Association of Universalist Women 
and the Sunday school are in excellent 
shape, with all bills paid and a balance 
with which to begin the new year. 

During the year a new floor was laid 
in the church kitchen, and two large art- 
glass windows which glared in the winter 
sun were covered on the outside with 
sand-blasted glass to cut the glare. Two 
Red Cross home nursing classes used the 
facilities of the church vestry for a 
period of weeks. 

Officers elected were: Vernon Goettel, 
president; Mrs. Lillian Coe, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. E. Woodcock, secretary; 
Miss Pearl Babcock, treasurer; Vernon 
Goettel, trustee for three years; and Mrs. 
Granger Lewis, Mrs. William J. Metz 
and Mrs. L. E. Woodcock, Committee on 
Music. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Joun Murray Atrwoop is dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y., and president of 
the New York Universalist Convention. 


Pumie F. Mayer was a Methodist 
missionary in Singapore from 1923 to 
1927. He graduated from Tufts College 
School of Religion in 1932, and served the 
Medford Hillside church from 1930 to 
1933. He is the author of The Primitive 
Gospel. He lately made a tour of the 
country without money, staying mainly 
with fellow pacifists. 


Brarinarp F. Grssons is minister of 
the Universalist church at Wausau, Wis. 


Morris N. Kerrzer is a rabbi, asso- 
ciate professor at the University of Iowa, 
and director of B’nai B’rith Hillel Foun- 
dation. He has traveled extensively 
through Europe and Palestiie. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Milton, Mass. 


Raupu ALBERTSON, a veteran editor 
and author, is now retired and living in 
New York City. 


Kk. Aucusta Surron is a member of 
the faculty of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Danbury, Conn. 


Donatp B. F. Hoyt is minister of the 
Universalist church at Brattleboro, Vt. 


Joun F. C. Green is minister of the 
Evangelical Congregational Church, 
McKeesport, Pa. 
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Our Fight with Hate 


HREE eminent men connected with the Univer- 

sity of Chicago recently debated the question, 
“Must We Hate?” One was the head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, one was a professor in the depart- 
ment of education, and the third was a professor in 
the law school. Like most of the debates in the Chi- 
cago University Round Table, this discussion was well 
worth héaring. 

One conclusion with which we are in full agree- 
ment is that morally we must separate between the 
evil doer and the evil deed, between persons and prin- 
ciples, and that we do well to hate evil practices and 
principles and do ill to hate people. 

Another conclusion with which we do not find our- 
selves in agreement is that psychologically it is almost 
impossible to separate between the evil doer and the 
evil deed, and in wartime, for all practical purposes, 
it is impossible. 

Long ago Cicero defined hatred as settled anger, 
not the anger that flashes up and then dies out, but 
the deep anger that lasts. We ought to hate the op- 
pression of the weak by the strong, the massacre of 
civilians, the shooting of hostages, the lying and deceit, 
and the thousand and one brutal, wicked things that 
take place every day in wartime. 

But to hold deep, settled anger against people, 
to actually hate them with vindictive hatred, does 
something to us, whatever it may do or not do to the 
persons against whom it is directed. For our own 
protection at least, we ought not to hate. 

We ought not to hate because it is socially destruc- 
tive and morally wrong to hate. The theory that our 
nation cannot be aroused to a war effort, or the sol- 
diers aroused to do their full duty without hatred, 
cannot be proved. Great ideas and convictions put 
steam into the boilers as well as great emotions. In 
the present world struggle the United Nations hold 
convictions that are among the noblest conceivable, 
that all people are entitled to a place in the sun, all 
ought to be free, all ought to co-operate. Rightly 
understood, the old motto of France kindles the soul 
—‘“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’—and the Declara- 
tion of Independence does something to us deep down: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident,—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 


these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The captious may show us wherein these words are 
lacking as the expression of an ideal for free men, but 
for the common man they are adequate. 

Great convictions about home, about education, 
about economic opportunity, about race equality, and 
about religion, can send us forth to battle or to the 
hard, dreary drudgery behind the lines with singing 
hearts. 

The Old Ironsides of Cromwell did not fight worse 
because they prayed before going into battle and sang 
psalms as they charged. 

The fact is that we can a second time lose a war 
fought for high ends if we hate. Calm, cool, social 
engineering, to say nothing of Christian idealism, dic- 
tates that we should make a peace treaty without 
hatred. How hard the Weimar government worked 
to maintain itself! How it pleaded with the victori- 
ous powers for just a few concessions with which it 
could go to the electorate of Germany! And how 
hatred made men deny any concession! We now see 
that if we had kept Weimar alive, Hitler never would 
have gained power. 

We can fight from deep conviction without hatred 
of people, and if we do we stand a chance of winning 
the peace. 

There is a rising tide of hatred in the country. It 
comes with tales of horror such as Mr. Grew, our 
ambassador to Japan, is giving us. It comes as news 
comes trickling through that loved ones are in prison 
camps. And it comes as death takes our men. 

What can we do to counteract it? 

We can throw ourselves with mind and heart into 
works of relief. We can hold in our minds thoughts 
of the good as well as of the evil. All that Mr. Grew 
said about the Japanese police and about the military 
clique came with greater force because of what he said 
about his devoted Japanese friends—the risks that 
they took to visit him in prison and the sacri- 
fices they made to give him food. Not all is evil in 
Germany. We have only to think of the heroism of 
bishops and priests to know it. We can go deeper 
than any of these things and recall the principles upon 
which we have built a church. 

Ours is a gospel of love. This does not mean that 
we ignore justice or teach no punishment. It means 
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that we stand for the mightiest kind of love known 
to man, that will endure the agony of the cross to save 
men, and that will punish to save. 

In our lives there is an agency that will help us 
substitute love for hate, and that is prayer. 

It seems to us that the Universalist Church has 
its work cut out for it. 


THE EPIC OF STALINGRAD 


NE would think that the last lingering vestige 
of hatred for Russia in this country would disap- 
pear with the epic of Stalingrad. 

An entire population is defending its liberty. Once 
the tanks had penetrated the battle lines outside the 
city, everybody thought that all was over and that the 
city would fall. But it has been a fight for every foot 
of ground. Street by street, square by square, the 
unequal contest has been waged. The courage, the re- 
sourcefulness, the self-sacrifice, the stamina of the Rus- 
sian people, is beyond praise. Their battle, even from 
a vantage point of four or five thousand miles, is awe- 
inspiring and profoundly moving. 

Naturally we want to help. Naturally we wish 
that there could be a second front now to take off 
some of the pressure. Millions who have no desire 
to advise on the basis of imperfect knowledge cannot 
help wishing. But we can give to Russian relief. 
We can back up lease-lend aid. We can stop talking 
with contempt about the Reds. 

Earl Browder is not helping Russia or Commu- 
nism or himself by charging that political considera- 
tions are holding the United States and Britain back— 
that, in short, there is no second front, not because 
we are not ready but because we do not like Commu- 
nism. In our judgment, the charge is utterly false. 

We are no Communist, but we should be glad to 
think that our democracy had inspired a defense like 
that of Stalingrad. 

And we hope that out of this welter of blood there 
may come a disposition on our part to think more 
often of Russia as a people before whom we stand 
uncovered, rather than as a government with whose 
policies we disagree. 


“OUR CASE IS SPECIAL” 


T is extraordinary how people fool themselves. 

About gas, tires, sugar, coffee, meat, draft and all 
the rest of it, the number of exceptional or special 
cases that have nothing special about them _ is 
startling. 

It is hard to beat into the heads of some people 
who are not selfish that there is a real reason for sus- 
pending the operation of something they are used to 
and like. It may be the county fair or, in rare in- 
stances, a series of church services. “The fair would 
have been a great success.” “They had no business to 
cut it out.” “They ought to have considered the 
farmers in this matter.” 

These are samples from vicinity items in a farm 
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bureau paper. Suppose the fair could have been twice 
the success that it usually is, is there no duty to play 
the game with the U. S. government that is fighting 
for the life of the nation? 

Of course if it could be put that way effectively, 
practically everybody would agree, but such a com- 
ment usually falls off the mind like water off the back 
of a duck. “We want what we have had. We want 
tires and gasoline and, by golly, if we can get them, 
we propose to have them. And if anybody docks us five 
cents in this factory we'll show them. As to $2.50 a 
bushel for wheat or 75-cent eggs, were entitled to 
them.” 

Now there are many people who do not think and 
talk that way, but there are too many who do. 

A few bombs on Boston, provided of course they 
don’t hit near us, might not be such a bad thing. They 
might help bridge the gap between reality and the 
fools’ paradise that too many of us are still in. 

Our case is not as special as we think. There are 
about one hundred thirty million cases just about as 


special. 


CHURCHES AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


ECENTLY we published two numbers of Tur 

Curistran Leaver dealing with religious educa- 
tion. One of them lies before us as we write. With 
it is a report of the Department of Social Welfare of 
the State of New York on child delinquency. 

There is not the slightest connection between these 
two publications, except that Universalists put out 
Tur Leaver, and a lifelong Universalist, Miss H. Ida 
Curry of Washington, did the major part of the work 
on the report. 

Tue Leaver articles fill us with enthusiasm for 
education and provide guidance for teachers and others. 
We do not minimize the importance of the areas cov- 
ered by these articles. If all of us in all the churches 
could be doing something important for 25 or 50 per 
cent of the children of the country, we should be 
proud of it. 

But this report on child delinquency is a document 
to make any thoughtful person “stop, look and listen.” 
Experienced people made a study of one hundred fifty 
cases of children, mainly from rural areas, who had’ 
been committed to state institutions—going back to- 
the places from which the children had come, going 
into the records of all organizations that had dealt 
with them, including the courts, and visiting the differ- 
ent homes. With boys the most common offense was. 
stealing, and with the girls sex immorality. 

In the study of every case, we keep saying to our- 
selves, “If only this or that had been done.” It was. 
obvious that there had been many opportunities to 
save the children. The public-school teacher shows 
up in the report as much more alive to the needs of 
such children than the Sunday-school teacher, but in 
the cases studied, their aid was sporadic. 

The church throughout was the one institution 
that was treated as a negligible factor. 
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In the report we see clearly that most of these 
children came from homes of great poverty, ‘rom 
houses badly heated and overcrowded, and where the 
children saw much drinking and immorality. Some 
of the children were not wanted, but few, if any, were 
brutally treated. They were just neglected. 

We wish that our churches could do more to help 
in work for such children. 

Owen D. Young sensed the importance of work in 
rural areas, and with the New York State Council of 
Churches he started a splendid work in the area 
around Van Hornesville. Miss Curry has given her 
life to work of this kind. 

Others have done something. But as a body we 
do not know much about neglected children, and we 
wonder why. 


DOES GOD BOTHER WITH INDIVIDUALS? 


HE universe is so vast that the possibility of any 

God being able or willing to give attention to 
individuals seems remote. Not only are there hun- 
dreds of millions of people in this world, but there are 
hundreds of millions of worlds. Not only is there the 
great company of the living, but the greater company 
of the dead. 

Dean Wicks of Princeton pointed out to his stu- 
dents that this vast universe operates in a way to 
recognize the most minute details: “The revelations of 
the microscope are as amazing as the dimensions which 
we find through the telescope. Jesus once remarked 
that ‘the hairs of your head are all numbered,’ and 
anyone who studies the construction of a hair will find 
it as exquisitely fashioned as though it were the only 
one ever created. This care of the minute is not 
theory, but fact, and is beyond all power to describe 
or conceive. No matter if we be told that light, 
traveling one hundred eighty thousand miles a sec- 
ond, would take three hundred million years to reach 
us from the most distant cluster of stars now known 
to man, and that among the stars our world is as one 
grain of sand on the shores of the sea, still the minute 
attention to detail remains true.”* 


*The Reason for Living. 
Scribner’s. $2.00. 


By Robert Russell Wicks. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


ELF-RESPECTING ministers cannot go easily to 

their congregations and ask them for donations 
for themselves. It has been done, and congregations 
have responded, but ministers ought not to be put 
into that kind of position. 

Ministers therefore cannot easily tell their people 
that they ought to support the General Theological 
Library, Boston, because the library partly supports 
them. The laymen can do it, and therefore the lay- 
men who are usually uninformed about the matter 
must be made to see what the library does. 

It supports the minister in his reading and study. 
It gets the latest and best books for him, and often 
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the books that cost three, fourtor five dollars each. 
All this service of the minister is likewise service of 
the congregation. The minister may never preach 
about a book, but he will preach better because of the 
right book. 

The General Theological Library was founded in 
1860 to put the best religious books into the hands of 
New England ministers without expense. The postage 
even is paid both ways. Thus men on small salaries, 
who have to count pennies, are encouraged to draw 
books. 

The library never has had better books or a better 
librarian than today. But it runs with a deficit. What 
it is now asking is that the churches give enough 
money to take care of that deficit. The Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Hampshire conventions 
of our church are among the regular contributors. 
What we urge is a regular gift by the churches—a 
stated sum in the budget—for this unselfish and impor- 
tant project. 


THE DEATH OF MRS. POMEROY 


GREAT company of friends will mourn with Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First Parish, Milton, 
Mass., in the death of Mrs. Pomeroy. She had a 
brilliant mind and a heart of compassion. She wanted 
to serve all the suffering people of this world, and espe- 
cially the victims of injustice. On many a platform 
her eloquent voice was heard. Upon her husband, our 
loyal friend and contributor, a heavy burden of sorrow 
and loss has fallen. May he who has cheered so many 
a weary pilgrim, now feel the surging uplift of the 
hearts that feel for him. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


When in our issue of September 5 we said that on 
August 28 Harmon and Isabel Gehr of Philadelphia 
gave a recital at the Chestnut Hill Hospital under 
direction of Dr. Heyl, we were reporting with our 
customary accuracy and dependability, but when we 
wrote that Martin Alden was the composer, like Jove 
we nodded for an instant. The composers of the 
highly successful opus were the musicians themselves, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gehr, and their work is highly praised. 


Canada has made the divinity students of all 
churches liable to be called under the draft. Accord- 
ing to the Religious News Service of New York there 
is a shortage of ministers in the United Church of 
Canada so acute that in the past four years for every 
five ministers taken out of church work only three 
have been put in. 


Nurses and nurses’ aides are greatly needed. See 
your nearest Red Cross office for information about 
the training. 
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The War and Our Moralistic Theology 


John Murray Atwood 


HAT confusion theologians often contrive to 
bring into the settlement of practical problems! 
In the present exigency the question is, What must we 
do? We always supposed—for in this tradition’ we 
were schooled—that when one determines what is right 
for him and does. it, more could not be demanded. But 
no, we are now told by those who assume to speak 
theologically ex cathedra, that when we involve our 
religion and our God and the Christian church in the 
problem, as we should, it is entirely different. To 
obey what is the command of your conscience (your 
best self), even if it is supposedly a Christian con- 
science, is merely to be “moralistic.” And God save 
us from just being moral even up to the light we have! 
We are moved to protest the implications of this 
position. It is that of a good many of the so-called 
liberal orthodox. They differentiate the Christian 
attitude from the moral: in the former we find the 
righteousness of God, in the latter the righteousness 
of man, which is “purely human.” Now the good old 
teaching was that what was called conscience was, as 
Theodore Parker’s mother told him as a child, the 
voice of God. It was not implied that if one did what 
he regarded as right and true at any particular time it 
would later, with the coming of more enlightened 
(Christian) judgment, be approved as right. What 
was meant was that when a man does conscientiously 
and bravely what he deems right, even though he may 
be imperfect and fallible, then God is with him. And 
that the progress of mankind depended, and still does 
depend, on the aggregate of men, whatever their limita- 
tions, who are thus morally motivated. This was the 
way God revealed himself in life and history. Thus 
he leads man, and educates him. It is never a revela- 
tion of the “absolute right.” In the nature of things 
it could not be. It was relativistic. It was what this 
or that person or group in that time thought was right. 
Nevertheless when the still small voice within spoke, 
the Lord was passing by. 

. The remarkable record in our Bible of the way man 
learned by experience in God’s world, and so grew and 
developed, gives cogent emphasis to this. The editor 
of the Christian Century, whose recent editorials on 
the relation of the church and churchmen to this war 
have stirred me to this writing, and other reactionary 
theologians seem to accept Karl Barth’s interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Barth makes light of any moral 
significance in the Bible. He cites, as anyone can, the 
conduct of different outstanding Biblical characters, 
Jacob, Moses, David, as not always exactly ideal. 
Then he makes the extraordinary statement (Word 
of God and Word of Man) that “the reality which 
lies behind Abraham and Moses, behind Christ and 
his apostles, is the word of the Father in which morality 
is dispensed with [italics mine] because it is taken for 
granted.” 


We venture to suggest to him and to Dr. Morrison, 
who in this age when we face a moral crisis and a 
“revolution of nihilism’ continually slur moralistic 
attitudes, that the distinctive superiority of the 
Jewish-Christian religion to every other is the salient 
fact that any intelligent study of the whole Bible dis- 
closes, viz., the increasing moralization through the 
centuries covered by the Bible record of the Hebrew 
people and of their ideas. The Jews never got rid of 
their rather crude supernaturalism, their love of the 
marvelous as a sign of God’s presence; they clung, even 
the best of them, to the notion of a divine covenant 
especially made with their race. But with all the crude 
conceptions and the semibarbaric customs to which 
they adhered they did gradually advance to higher 
moral standards and values, to higher ideas of God 
and of his will, until they came to believe that their 
God must be just even when they themselves expe- 
rienced injustice. That was the greatest heritage the 
Christian received from the Jew—the unshakable con- 
viction and faith that God is just, and, as surely, 
correlative to this, that righteousness (moral conduct) 
is the supreme duty of man. Yet though the Jew 
became a monotheist, he did not quite fulfill, as Dr. 
Fosdick points out in his Guide to the Understanding 
of the Bible, the requirements of such a faith. He did 
not realize that if God is one, then he is the universal 
father who must be impartial, with no favored children 
but seeking the good of all, of whatever race or class. 

It is Jesus who sees and fulfills the moral require- 
ments of his Hebrew teaching. How? He sets forth a 
higher ethical code of conduct for men in their relations 
to one another, a higher moral conception of God as 
a truly universal father—Marcion, the great Gnostic, 
held it was so much higher that it was a new god!—a 
higher because more moral conception of the kingdom 
of God. When we bring the Christian principles and 
conscience to bear on the present conflict or on any 
problem, what do we do? We simply apply this higher 
morality,* not any grandiose claim that this is how 
these particular matters look to God. We do not see 
how Dr. Morrison and others like minded can transcend 
the moralistic view and remain Christians. 

He tells us in the Christian Century that “history 
is God’s action which goes on in co-operation with man 
or in collision with man, if he refuses in humility and 
self-sacrifice to co-operate with God.” How does he 
conceive that God co-operates with sincere, conscien- 
tious, but (like the editor himself) possibly mistaken 
and limited men? Is God off the stage because man 
though thus humanly righteous is so circumscribed and 


*The belief of the writer is that because Jesus had such 
faith in these principles that he dared to trust them, act in 
fidelity to them, therefore he incarnated their spirit—the spirit 
of the Christian God as any other will do who likewise be- 
lieves in them so as to trust them in the relations of life. 
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restricted by the conditioning of his life and the con- 
sequent bias of his conceptions? What, forsooth, did 
God do in the childhood of the race when men were 
struggling up? Was he on the sidelines, or does Dr. 
Morrison, like Karl Barth, again think God had some 
special way, independent of the moral, of communicat- 
ing with imperfect mortals such as the ancient Jews, 
whose morals would not stand a modern test, as in the 
case of Samuel, for instance, who “hewed Agag to pieces 
before the Lord’? What about conscientious men 
among those now called our enemies? Conceivably 
there are such. Has God abandoned them? 

Evidently what troubles these theologically minded 
men is any implication that the Christian God is in- 
volved in this war, or that when a man sets forth con- 
scientiously to do his duty as a soldier, God can be 
with him. Perish the thought! He might be with a 
pacifist; but with a soldier? Never! In other words, 
these present-day Christian apologists are terribly con- 
cerned to relieve God of any responsibility for the 
stern, hard, disagreeable things that in the situation in 
which they find themselves very conscientious (not 
to say, Christian) people feel they must do. 


It is impossible. To be sure it seems quite para- 
doxical that God can be at the same time with earnest 
souls who are in opposing camps, or even with honest 
theologians set against each other. But why so with 
a universal father who seeks the salvation of all souls? 
We should puzzle it out. The question is not what is 
the absolute right (supposing there is such), but when 
finite, fallible men are striving to find the way out of 
their evils, how does the All-Father deal and work 
with them? Despite the Biblical stories, there is no 
sign from heaven, no miraculous writing on the wall, 
no inspired, infallible prophet to show them just what 
is absolutely right and convert them en masse and 
immediately. No, somehow, the Eternal, if we may 
be bold to interpret, seems to put his reliance as always 
on conscientious men who know only in part. And 
so must we. It is under God our great reliance, our 
impregnable line. 


Of course there must always be education, enlighten- 
ment, the widening of men’s thoughts with the process 
of the suns. We do not want zeal without knowledge. 
How many terrible blunders have been perpetrated by 
conscientious but mistaken zealots! A good conscience 
involves not only the sense of obligation, the inward 
must, but also judgment. The only judgment men can 
use is such as with their background and training they 
possess. Inevitably they sometimes have erred, even 
those who think they have the superior help of a 
revelation, or of an innate superhuman moral reason. 
But at least they remained honest and sincere. That 
is the significant fact. 


The greatest teachers of the Old Testament who 
set forth the noblest word of life are the ethical 
prophets. They were imperfect men and often fallible. 
Not all their sayings can stand the test, although 
certified with a “Thus saith the Lord.” But they were 
men of conviction, sincere and brave. What would 
the Old Testament be minus the outgivings of these 
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conscientious men! They not only showed their faith 
in the moral order of the universe, but also reveal thus 
the operation of God in their history. John Haynes 
Holmes, we have said elsewhere, fulfills better than 
any we know of in this country the role of the religious 
prophet of God. He, too, sometimes unquestionably 
is mistaken. He himself knows that this must be so, 
although in each particular instance he may be as 
positive as his Jewish prototypes! But should he there- 
fore refrain from those deliverances always vehemently 
uttered wherein like those of old he declares what to 
him is right and true, the word of God? Nay, may 
his voice not be silenced! We put Dr. Morrison in 
the same category, though some of us must frequently 
dissent from his views. But he is a vital, stirring force 
in our world, not because his asseverations are backed 
by revelation, but for the self-same reason that he has 
convictions and the courage of sincerity. 

So the hope of the world still rests with men who, 
whatever their limitations, feel like Luther that they 
can do no other than what conscience declares and are 
resolute to do it. We, therefore, disagreeing with 
some others, hail with profound satisfaction the action 
of the recent Congregational Council which refused to 
commit the convention as a whole to a position which, 
though declared to be that of the majority—no 
straddling there—would disregard the rights of con- 
science of a minority. 


For the same reason we deplore the action of the 
Supreme Court which in the case of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who singularly illustrate conscientiousness 
without enlightenment, failed to safeguard those rights. 


The editor of the Christian Century endeavors to 
shed light on the problem by proposing a “Theology 
of the War.” He says somewhat ponderously and 
profoundly, “The Christian church makes a stupendous 
claim which the scientific mind has great difficulty in 
allowing. It is the claim that in Christianity we have 
a revelation of the way things look to God—that is, 
of the way things really and ultimately are. If, then, 
we speak of a theology of war we are only striving to 
look at the war in the light of this revelation.” Where, 
pray, we may ask, do we have such a revelation? But 
let that pass. Presumably he refers to those great 
(moral) principles that emerge from the imperfect, 
fragmentary gospel story as the essence of Jesus’ 
message. And what he means—if not, what does he 
mean?—is that a truly Christian man ponders the 
present situation and determines his duty with his 
Christianized conscience. For even Christian prin- 
ciples, whether termed a “revelation” or not, do not 
deliver any man, even Karl Barth or Charles Clayton 
Morrison, from the necessity of using (subjectively!) 
his human judgment in applying them. 

He tells us that the solution of the problem is set 
forth in a recent article in the Christian Century by 
Prof. Richard Niebuhr, where Niebuhr shows what the 
“war means to God”: it is the judgment of God punish- 
ing the nations for their sins. He quotes Professor 
Niebuhr, “If God is judging mankind in this war, as 
he is, there can be no contention before him about the 
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relative rightness or wrongness of the various groups 
involved. When we are in the wrong before God, we 
are absolutely in the wrong, and no kind of relative 
rightness can be made the foundation of an appeal 
to a higher court.” This is most interesting. A good 
many of us have been preaching that under God we 
are reaping that which we have sown, so that the war 
is from this standpoint no mystery. We confess, how- 
ever, that we had not discovered that we were in this 
apprehension getting away from our moral decisions 
and human judgment, where we act according to the 
light we have, and were coming face to face with the 
“absolute right.” We have often heard about this abso- 
lute right, which is independent of all particular situa- 
tions, but this is the first time we have met it. There 
is a grave suspicion, however, that this is not any 
divine revelation of the absolute, but just Niebuhr’s 
and Morrison’s interpretation of the conflict, and so 
alas! inevitably tainted with relativism. 

Relativity has to do somehow even with the Eter- 
nal God. His revelation in Jesus, called by some per- 
fect, is yet limited, confined as it is to the human form 
and human relations. And how about his relation to 
this terrible predicament in which civilized man now 
finds himself? Is he domg nothing about it? Or is this 
just another hell, the old doctrine in a new form, into 
which as a “judgment” God has cast men, and, just 
as in the flood and other similar schemes (supposedly 
divine), thus eliminates the wicked and at the same 
time washes his hands of all responsibility, saying as 
it were, “You have made your bed, now lie on it; you 
have got yourselves into this plight, don’t expect any 
help from me”? Dr. Morrison states it thus, “The 
God of the church is not a party to this war. It is 
not his will that we should fight. It is his judgment 
that condemns us to fight because we have sinned.” 
‘The subtle distinction between God’s will and judg- 
ment, worthy of a schoolman, is quite confusing. 


_ Is God, then, just a spectator as men struggle in 
this inferno, as a correspondent of the Christian Cen- 
tury asks? Our God, that is, the kind of God we 
believe in, we are frank to state, is not such a pacifist 
that he can do nothing because the evil calls for such 
stern, drastic action. And we are glad to learn that 
the editor specifically repudiates the idea of God as 
a spectator or “deserter of his people.” But in his long 
editorial on the subject, though he tells us that the 
war is “God’s action” (because his judgment) and that 
“man is not engaged in the war apart from God who 
judges him when he condemns him to make and suffer 
war,” not once does he indicate that God is co-operat- 
ing with man, faced with such terrible alternatives in 
his struggle to overcome this dire evil. We believe, 
and it is good gospel teaching, that whenever man has 
come to the husks, to a realization of the fatuousness 
of his ways, even though at the eleventh hour (Para- 
ble of Laborers in the Vineyard) and strives to do 
what is lawful and right, then he finds God and the 
universe are with him. 

And we press the question, How in these times does 
he manifest his fatherly goodness and help? We 
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answer, as he always has. When man, a moral being, 
a child of God—either designation involves the other— 
endeavors bravely and resolutely to do his duty, then 
the Eternal is with him. Do we need to quote Emer- 
son’s familiar lines: 


So nigh is glory to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


When the late John P. Altgeld, governor of Illinois, 
in 1886 pardoned the so-called Chicago anarchists after 
the Haymarket Riots, he was roundly denounced in the 
most scathing language by the press, the politicians, 
the statesmen, and even the clergy (except Dr. Levi 
M. Powers and a few others). Today it is recognized 
that he was a very noble Christian man, of a far better 
type than those too often placed in the gubernatorial 
chair. On the campus of the University of Illinois they 
have just named a hall for him. He gave a masterly 
statement of his reasons for the pardon at the time, 
but, as a writer in the Survey-Graphic comments, he 
summed it up well when he told some friends shortly 
after, “Those fellows did not have a fair trial and I 
did only what I thought was right.” What more, or 
other, under God could he do? How otherwise than 
in this moralistic way does God in such situations, as 
far as we can see, work with man, inspire him and 
uphold him? 

Dr. Morrison says that as a result of God’s judg- 
ment all are “involved in an unescapable necessity, a 
necessity which demands not only their passive accept- 
ance of the sacrifices and their endurance of the suffer- 
ings inseparable from war, but also their active par- 
ticipation in the hellish conflict itself.” Necessity? 
Yes, but how about duty? We must not wriggle our 
way out of the tremendous moral responsibility that 
the present tragic situation imposes on us by call- 
ing it a necessity. Our attitude toward it is what 
is going to make all the difference. We must not 
simply and stoically accept the world crisis, because 
we have to. In the face of it we must recognize that 
we each and all, enlightened by whatever wisdom we 
possess, have a duty to do. That is where for us espe- 
cially God comes (relativistically, moralistically, if 
you please) into our lives and world, even in this war. 

Years ago I read a simple but profound little verse 
written for children bv the eminent Scottish divine of 
a former generation, Norman MacLeod. It ran some- 
thing like this: 


In the darkest night, my child, 
Canst thou see the right, my child? 
Forward then, God is near. 
The right will be light for thee, 
Honor and micht for thee. 
Forward then, never fear. 


Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or frightened, but 
go on in fortune or misfortune at their own private 
pace, like a clock during a thunderstorm. 


Rosert Louts StevENSON 


OCTOBER 38, 1942 
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What the Layman Expects From 


the Minister’s Wife 


Esther Porter Armstrong 


OU may say, and rightly, that one who is a min- 
ister’s wife is in no position to be expressing 
opinions on what the church people expect of the 
minister’s wife. She is on the wrong side of the stage 
and her views are too biased by personal experience. 
Perhaps the years as the wife of a state superintendent 
have given me an opportunity to observe the other 
side more clearly and to appraise what is desired most. 
The attitude toward the minister’s wife has under- 
gone changes along with everything else. It is the 
exception, not the rule, that she is looked upon as a 
hired servant of the church. Her time, her home, as 
well as her talents, are not considered church property 
to be appropriated whenever and wherever needed. 
However, church committees and church people seek- 
ing a minister still ask with great concern, “What kind 
of wife has he? What is her background? What are 
her qualifications as a helpmate?” There are few places 
where they choose a bachelor or want an invalid wife. 
If they do not expect the new minister’s wife automati- 
cally to become president of the Woman’s Union, 
lead devotions on every occasion, or take charge of a 
department of the church school, they do very defi- 
nitely hope that she will be an efficient worker, a social 
success, and of course an able housekeeper and finan- 
cier. They are almost as eager to meet the wife and 
pass judgment on her as to hear the minister preach. 
They scan the horizon for qualities that have been 
missing in the former occupant of the manse and for 
any possible new talents. I honestly believe that lay 
people are looking first for a person and second for a 
church expert. As in most situations, they want the 
ideal, but they know that only a few are blessed with 
ten talents. There are those with five and many with 
the one precious talent. In reasoned moments they 
realize that the minister’s wife is the wife of the min- 
ister and not of the church. He chose her because 
he loved her and not because she was an ideal woman 
—from the standpoint of the church. 

There are certain qualities, however, which are of 
the utmost value. They are the musts which spell 
either success or failure. First on the list is sincerity, 
which I would define as being one’s true self. Many 
women make themselves miserable because they are 
continually comparing themselves with some _pred- 
ecessor, particularly if that person was a shining light. 
It may be that she had marked literary ability, could 
write plays and direct pageants. She may have been 
a socialite, for whom it was easy to win friends and 
influence people. Perhaps she was a wonderful organ- 


*By permission of Advance, official organ of the 
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izer who made church life hum with activity. My 
advice is, “Thank God for such, but don’t make your- 
self sick trying to be a second Mrs. .’ Nine 
times out of ten, the church people are glad of a person 
with a new approach and new abilities. They will 
welcome your power to make a fresh start and draw 
out new interests. What they do want is yourself at 
your best, which you can give only if you respect 
your individual worth. 

The test of sincerity comes in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion given to the work of the minister and the church 
he serves. Nothing can fool people in evaluating 
between real and forced co-operation. Nothing is 
more quickly detected than the rancor some women 
feel against the restrictions and responsibilities of 
being a minister’s wife. 

Mrs. A. was brought up in the city, a college grad- 
uate of recent years, had lived in a cultured circle. 
Now she finds herself in a rural town of a thousand 
people with a salary of twelve hundred dollars or less. 
Her casual remarks on the music of the church, her 
complaints about living without a bathroom, her lack 
of interest in any of the cultural attempts of that com- 
munity, may seem of no importance to her, but ‘they 
tell the story to others. A large part of her usefulness 
has been lost. 

Mrs. B. is a woman of a sensitive but selfish disposi- 
tion. If the truth were told, her main interest is pro- 
motion with the advantages it will brmg. She is out 
for the bigger job with a bigger and better salary. She 
is the kind who seeks out the four hundred on every 
occasion, boasts of her husband’s accomplishments, and 
cares little for building into the enduring life of the 
church. She may be long remembered, but not loved. 

Mrs. C. is a strong-minded, efficient woman, who 
has never been vitally interested in religion. Her inter- 
ests have been intellectual and social. She admires and 
loves her husband, but cannot see that her personal 
life need be bound up with her husband’s job. She 
will be glad to co-operate in that part of church life 
which interests her. However, she reserves the right 
to choose her friends and manage her time. She 
intends to lead her own life and develop her own 
interests. 

These women may not be hypocrites, but some- 
thing is lacking. I do not believe that it is essential 
for a minister’s wife to be trained to take up church 
activities, but a genuine, sincere co-operation is a pre- 
requisite for either happiness or success. 

Undoubtedly, what is most difficult to attain, and 
at the same time most demanded in the life of the 
minister and his wife, is the democratic spirit. It is at 
the basis of all Christian teaching and yet so difficult 
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to put into practice in the community. The church 
people themselves may be far from democratic, divided 
by old line distinctions of family, wealth and position. 
Yet it is fatal if the minister’s wife show favoritism to 
one group to the exclusion of another. She is expected 
to show an equal interest in all, to mingle socially with 
all classes, to create an atmosphere of democratic good 
will on all occasions. 

Right at this point has been a big stumbling block 
for many, and often they have not realized it until the 
damage was done. I refer to the matter of personal 
friendships. The minister and his wife cannot afford 
to single out one or two friends and cultivate very 
intimate friendship with them. It is a perfectly natural 
thing to do, but it is a dangerous incentive to unpleas- 
ant criticism, and even opposition. 

My experience has been that the minister’s wife 
is deeply appreciated. The church people are aware 
of the many demands upon her and are grateful for 
what she gives. One of the things that is most welcome 
is the open, friendly parsonage. It may not always 
be possible, but the lack of it is keenly felt. The most 
beloved parsonages are those whose doors are open 
to the casual caller, the troubled wife, the young 
people, and so on. You know the list. It is a place 
where all kinds of groups are entertained and feel at 
home. In our denomination, thank heaven, the church 
people do not own the parsonage furniture and feel 
that they have a priority claim on its use, as well as the 
arrangement of it. I’m afraid the church people still 
expect the manse to entertain most of the special guests 
who come on church business. They feel that the 
minister can do it so much more easily and that it is 
part of his job anyway. They do not always realize 
the strain on the family budget. The wise occupants 
of the manse include an extra item in the budget for 
entertainment. Above all, the friendly, hospitable 
spirit is of tremendous value. 

In these days of multiple organizations and activi- 
ties in church life, no one person can be an active 
worker in every group. Somehow, though, they still 
look to see if the minister’s wife is on hand, if she 
attends the woman’s meeting, the mother’s club pro- 
gram, the church supper, the young people’s dance. 
Her presence is, in some mysterious way, a symbol of 
the importance of that particular event. It unites 
her with those responsible for its success and the circle 
widens out to friends and families. It is worth the 
effort, although it may tax one’s strength. 

Sharing in the physical work of every enterprise 
is not always expected, but it is always appreciated. 
The person who rolls up her sleeves and digs into the 
church suppers, the food sale, the children’s party, has 
made the most of a wide-open opportunity. Few 
churchwomen are looking for a boss, or even an execu- 
tive manager, but rather for an efficient coworker. The 
woman who comes into a church and endeavors to 
reorganize the societies, according to patterns she has 
known, will probably end up by being thoroughly dis- 
liked. People don’t like to hear too much about how 
well things were done in the last parish. That does 
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not mean one should never suggest new ideas or lead 
new enterprises. The problem is to give wise leader- 
ship without seeming to be dictatorial. Not an easy 
task! 

The question of priority claims between home, com- 
munity, and church is a very vital one to most minis- 
ters’ wives, especially if there are children in the home. 
How many evenings can I be out and still do justice 
to my children? Should I lay aside all home duties 
to make calls with my husband? Shall I be criticized 
if I take too active a part in interests outside the 
church? Have I a right to take time for a hobby? 
These are familiar questions, and each must answer 
them for herself. In view of the many demands, I 
believe it would help the state of mind and increase 
usefulness if the whole problem were thought through 
more and worried about less. We have seen what the 
general run of lay people want and expect. Some 
budgeting of time, the planning of a certain amount 
of time for calling, the setting aside of a definite eve- 
ning at home with special attention to family interests, 
and, yes, certain time for recreation, might ease the 
strain. To be successful, this has to be a co-operative 
enterprise, but it is not impossible. The constant 
feeling that one is giving up everything for church 
work, or even for the good cause of helping a husband, 
makes for an ill-adjusted and frustrated disposition. A 
sincere working standard based on a worthy purpose 
will be respected. 

If we look deep enough into this whole question 
of what people expect of the minister's wife, it comes 
down to the thesis that the minister and his wife are 
im an unusual degree coworkers. This implies a com- 
mon objective with the willingness on the part of both 
to sacrifice to carry out their high purpose. It not 
only presupposes but demands wholehearted loyalty 
to the church as an ideal, and, in addition, what is 
infinitely more difficult to attain, sympathetic co-opera- 
tion with all the Christians in a particular church. It 
takes for granted that the minister’s wife will freely 
and willingly add her talents to those of her husband 
in enthusiastic support and assistance. Is this too 
much to be expected? 

If any reader feels that the minister’s wife has a 
tough time, I wish he or she could have an opportunity 
to listen in on one of the retreats of the New Hamp- 
shire ministers’ wives. It may be a retreat from hus- 
bands and children and churches for three days, but 
one could not miss the atmosphere which is generated 
by the deep sense of the importance of the task. They 
feel they have a grand job, a wonderful opportunity, 
which offers unparalleled rewards in friendship and 
service. The urge is never to give less but to be more, 
to do more, to live up to an ideal which is at once 
demanding and satisfying. 


Christ outlasted the empire which crucified him 
nineteen centuries ago. He will outlast the dictators 
who defy him now. 

R. W. Sockman 


OCTOBER 3, 1942 


In a Japanese Camp 
Philip F. Mayer | 


CCC’ EE, we're close to nature.’ Rev. K. Kubota 

pointed out of the window of the Poston Vaca- 
tion Bible School at the sparse assortment of sage- 
brush, mesquite trees and cactus. The pastor was seri- 
ously appreciative, but the “back-to-nature” move- 
ment seemed incongruously remote from the torrid 
Arizona desert. 

Yet the pastor’s remark was typical of the attitude 
of the ten thousand Japanese relocated at Poston. 
“Reception Center,” it is sometimes called, and in con- 
trast I had noticed boxes at the express office labeled 
“Parker Concentration Camp.” ‘Which name seems 
more appropriate?” I asked. 

Another minister replied, “This is the farthest 
removed from anything like a concentration camp. We 
never see any soldiers or barbed wire. 
lute freedom in the camp. Our food is all anyone 
could ask. We are a bit crowded—two or three fam- 
ilies living in a single room is not socially healthy— 
but we do not complain about that. The directors of 
the camp are doing everything possible to create the 
most wholesome and happy situation.” 

I had gone into Poston unannounced and with no 
official sanction. Having the address of Mr. Kubota, 
a Kagawa disciple, I hunted him up. He was living 
with a Buddhist couple and a younger Christian 
family in a standard-sized room, twenty by twenty-five 
feet square. Each barrack is divided into four such 
rooms, and at present each of these accommodates 
about six people. Improvised Japanese screens, some- 
times ornamented with a bare twig or bit of cactus, 
divide the room into quarters for the separate families. 
It leaves little privacy, but the Japanese people have 
been noted for keeping their noses out of neighbors’ 
affairs, and the arrangement is not as unhappy as it 
would be if they had adopted more American pro- 
clivities. 

Brother Kubota invited me to stay for supper and 
spend the night. His younger companion was for 
doing it entirely on their own initiative, but a sense 
of propriety led Brother Kubota to get the approval 
of their host, Uncle Sam. At headquarters I was wel- 
comed and Mr. Kubota was told that his block mana- 
ger would no doubt have an extra bed, and that we 
could set it up in the church office at one of the 
barracks. 

The block manager turned out to be the Japanese 
who lives in Barrack 1. There is one for each of the 
city blocks into which the camp is divided. Each 
block has fourteen barracks, a dining hall, a recreation 
hall, toilets and a laundry. About three hundred 
people live in each block. At the sound of the dinner 
bell the people gather leisurely and freely in the dining 
hall and sit at tables for about eight each, as they 
choose. For supper we had eggplant in meat, beets, 
onions, parsnips, rice, and stewed plums—all one could 
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eat. At breakfast there was oatmeal, two large pieces 
of French toast with corn syrup, grapefruit, and milk. 

Of course there is little privacy. People have to 
go out for everything but sleep. The barracks have 
double roofs which help keep them cool, and some 
people have improvised air-coolers by packing wet 
cloths behind an electric fan. Even so, the perspira- 
tion ran off me in rivers, and they “joshed” me kindly 
about being a tenderfoot. 

The recreation hall in each block has taken on a 
variety of specialized functions. In one block it is a 
well-stocked library, ably attended; in another it is a 
church; in another it is a game room, or a vacation 
school. 

The most amazing development was in the reli- 
gious field. I was told that one third of the people are 
Christian, one third Buddhist, and the final third 
uninterested. The religious forces have got together 
and are trying to give the entire community a broad 
but deep religious outlook. Buddhist priests and 
Christian ministers have agreed upon a common objec- 
tive. They want everyone in the community to spend 
a few minutes each morning in quiet meditation on the 
ideal of brotherhood and in yearning for a common, 
thankful service. 

The Buddhists objected to the Christian word 
“love” as having unworthy connotations for their 
people, so the followers of Jesus consented to the word 
“co-operation” as the slogan for the way of life to be 
adopted. Incidentally they were anxious for literature 
on the Co-operative Movement, and were conducting 
classes in consumer co-operation as a project in spirit- 
ual growth. Their entire objective could be summed 
up in nothing less than a gigantic ashram. 

Protestant churches in the new city have united to 
form an organization in each of the four quarters of the 
area. Each is already staffed by a minister, young 
people’s worker, and Japanese language minister. 
Besides these, religious education workers are employed 
for classes of children. 

To understand the employment of religious work- 
ers one must remember the early days of the W. P. A., 
when the ideal of putting everyone to work in his own 
field was practiced. Qualified preachers and religious 
education teachers among the Japanese are doing their 
normal work as a part of the community service proj- 
ect. For this they get the regulation living or “work 
advance” of twelve, sixteen or nineteen dollars a 
month, besides their room and board, figured at 
twenty dollars a person. Labor projects are still 
largely the building up of the camp facilities. 

I attended a meeting of the Sunday school board of 
one of the districts. Twenty-two attractive and intelli- 
gent young people were giving their evening to planning 
an effective Sunday school organization. In the morn- 
ing at six I attended a well conducted Bible class of col- 
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lege-age people, who meet twice a week at that hour. 
Vacation Bible School commenced soon after breakfast. 
The teachers had a short prayer meeting by them- 
selves, and then the school opened with the salute to 
the flag, the singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
a pledge to the Bible, which one youngster held high, 
and the singing of “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” About 
two hundred children were in attendance here, and 
there were three other such schools. 

An Official Daily Press Bulletin is mimeographed 
and posted throughout the city. The one for the day 
contained a child’s poem to his dog back in California. 
It concluded with the following: 
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Doggie, you were docile then. 
We may see you once again. 
Then the world at peace will be. 
Don’t forget to think of me. 


The pastor arranged a seat for me in a transporta- 
tion truck taking a group of visitors to the hospital 
near the city gate. “What do you want me to tell the 
people outside?” I asked. 

“Tell them we are not asking for sympathy,” he 
answered. “The Japanese people are seasoned to hard- 
ship. We should like to be remembered, however, in 
your prayers, that we may live up to the opportunities 
of our new life.” 


What Are We Fighting For-—V 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


S has been said, many people firmly believe that 
we are fighting for the American Way of Life, for 
the supremacy of Capitalism, Democracy and Chris- 
tianity over Axis theories and practices. Though we 
are using our minds instead of our emotions to reach 
such conclusions, our thoughts are only skimming the 
surface of the problem. Like ignorant savages who 
fall on their faces in fear before some worthless idol, 
we have been groveling in the dust of custom, investing 
Capitalism, Democracy and Christianity with divine 
perfection and power, afraid to lift our eyes and look 
squarely at them lest someone accuse us of being 
sacrilegious. 

Nevertheless, it has been seen that in order to 
determine whether these pseudosacred concepts have 
a right to survive this world conflict, we would have 
to subject them to respectful but impartial scrutiny. 
Capitalism has already been placed on the examination 
table and is still there. Let’s continue. 

Raoul de Roussy de Sales says this: “The theory of 
capitalism is that there is no reason why a man who 
starts with a thousand dollars or less should not end 
up with a million dollars or more, provided he works 
hard, shows ability and encounters the right opportu- 
nities.” In other words, as the same author says later, 
capitalism does not guarantee that everyone will 
become rich,’ but it does guarantee that evefyone can 
become rich. A most enchanting prospect! 

If we examine this proposition, we shall see once 
more that a theory often breaks down in practice. As 
some newspaper wit has put it: “Life’s greatest tragedy 
is the murder of a beautiful theory by a gang of brutal 
facts.” It has already been noted that we are not 
capitalists merely because we live under a capitalistic 
system, own property and have an income from our 
labor, but that we do become capitalists when we put 
as little as five dollars in a bank to work for us at 2 
per cent per annum, more or less. It is conceivable 
that we all could become capitalists on that basis. A 
five-dollar investment for each of one hundred thirty 
million people would amount only to six hundred fifty 
million dollars, and our national resources are valued 


at many, many times that figure. Yes, we could be 


‘capitalists at five dollars apiece! 


But that would make us capitalists in no more 
than a technical sense. We could not live on the 
income of our five-dollar investment. We would not 
be rich, would we? Now, suppose that every person 
in the country were to have a capital income of two 
thousand dollars a year. That’s a modest sum so that 
even families of several children would not be consid- 
ered abnormally rich; most would be well within the 
proposed limitation of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year. To produce such an income at the prevailing 
average of 2 per cent yield, everyone would have to 
have a capital fund of one hundred thousand dollars. 
Nationally that would mean resources of some thirteen 
trillion dollars, a figure far in excess of our country’s 
total income-producing wealth. If we did have 
resources of thirteen trillion dollars, no one would be 
worrying about a national debt of a hundred billion 
dollars, a mere seven-thousandths of 1 per cent of 
thirteen trillion. (Better check my arithmetic.) 

Here’s another way of illustrating how impossible 
it would be for our capital wealth at current valuations 
to produce a two-thousand-dollar income per year for 
everyone. At that rate the grand income of one hun- 
dred thirty million people would amount to two hun- 
dred sixty billion dollars, a sum two and a half times 
greater than the hoped for income this year to be 
produced by .emergency governmental spending and 
abnormal effort, and three times greater than the 
largest income our nation has ever had. It is just a 
silly dream to expect capital alone to yield even a 
small fraction of two thousand dollars a year for 
everybody. 

For the sake of clinching the point we are driving 
at, let’s make a wild supposition. Suppose that the 
country’s resources were vast enough to permit every- 
one to have a one-hundred-thousand-dollar capital 
fund. Could we then sit back at our ease and collect 
two thousand dollars apiece each year, becoming 
masters of the arts, of golf, of bridge, or anything else 
that struck our fancies? Maybe just experts in sitting? 
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‘The answer is emphatically no, we could not. If 
everyone in the nation had a hundred thousand or a 
million dollars invested and did nothing, that’s exactly 
what they would receive on their investment— 
nothing. Why? Because capital, in and of itself, pro- 
duces nothing. We get interest on capital only when 
somebody uses it to earn income. Capital without 
work is worthless. If no one works, there is no income 
—no matter how great the available capital. 

While in theory, as de Sales says, capitalism guar- 
antees that everyone can become rich, in practice it is 
utterly impossible. Everyone cannot become rich, 
because there is not enough capital to go round and 
to produce that much income. Even if there were, the 
vast majority would have to work anyway to produce 
income from the capital. By far the larger number of 
our people—no matter how hard they work, how 
unusual their ability or how right their opportunities— 
are doomed never to have much capital, and certainly 
never a million dollars. 

Not only does capitalism fail in its promise that 
everyone can become rich, but it arbitrarily limits that 
privilege to a very few—and the chances of that few 
seem to be getting less and less. Mostly the owner- 
ship of capital is perpetuated by inheritance. All our 
tangible wealth is already owned by somebody, and 
it’s difficult to take away what somebody guards so 
zealously. While the country had seemingly bound- 
less frontiers, the energies and abilities of ambitious 
people could be satisfied by the creation of new wealth. 
When that stream dried up, inventive genius brought 
different things and better techniques into being, mak- 
ing more wealth. And that process continues, but at 
a rate too slow at present to absorb the upward surge 
of a population with more than average intelligence 
and desires for the better things of life. 

There is a vivid illustration of this in the city of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts—in almost any industrial 
center. In years past people of talent and ability har- 
nessed the water power of the Merrimac River. Others 
followed and built great mills. An industrial city was 
established. Today there are no more dams or mills 
to be erected in Lawrence. Young men and women 
of talent and vision equal to that of the city’s founders 
have their dreams shattered by the dulling routine of 
mill work or dragged to the level of little shopkeepers 
or professional men trading on the income the mills 
bring to the city. Some go elsewhere, hopefully, only 
to find the same conditions. The country is settled 
now. Pioneering days in the old style are over. 

The result of this situation multiplied over the 
nation is a tendency toward economic stagnation and 
the creation of rather fixed, antagonistic classes—the 
few rich at the top striving to hold on to their privilege 
and power, and the great masses underneath, ferment- 
ing in their discontent, fighting for an outlet, and 
likely to explode if they don’t get it. This war activity 
merely postpones the day. It is impossible to dam 
up the stream of human progress for long without 
disastrous results. 

Consider these words in the official report of the 
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Temporary National Economic Commission published 
in March, 1941: “We know that most of the wealth 
and income of the country is owned by a few large 
corporations, that these corporations are owned in turn 
by an infinitesimally small number of people and that 
the profits from the operations of the corporations go 
to a very small group, with the results that the oppor- 
tunities for new enterprises, whether corporate or indi- 
vidual, are constantly being restricted.” 

Thus our country presents sharply contrasting 
economic pictures—the share-cropper in want no mat- 
ter how hard or long he works and the coupon-clipper 
in plenty for a little labor each month with a pair of 
scissors; young women, already looking old, on their 
knees polishing marble floors, and old women, still 
looking young, reclining while somebody else polishes 
their fingernails. Such conditions can exist only when 
those who don’t want to be share-croppers or floor- 
polishers can, by their own determination and effort, 
rise to something better. When those possibilities are 
cut off, look out! The ambitious young man with 
labor-calloused hands will some day rise up against 
the young man with luxury-soft hands that never 
toiled because great-grandfather built a mill or struck 
it rich nearly a century ago. 

This country has never known real want, it has 
never had a famine. Yet, periodically, we have had 
these terrible depressions with people out of work and 
starving—starving while there were raw materials, fac- 
tories, machinery and food in plenty, the raw materials 
stored, the factories and machinery idle and food stocks 
destroyed. The only barrier between people and plenty 
in all these depressions has been the demand of capital 
for its profit. 

And there are many, many other evils of capitalism 
in practice that might be unearthed in a more exhaus- 
tive treatment of the subject. What has already been 
indicated, however, is sufficient for present purposes. 

Certainly, we want the initiative, independence and 
self-reliance that capitalism has fostered. But equally 
certain is it that we are not fighting for a system that 
breeds war among our people, that makes brutes of 
human beings, that fosters ambition and then stifles 
it, that endangers our political freedom by destroying 
economic freedom, that creates fixed classes among 
our citizens and causes antagonism to exist between 
them. We are not fighting for a system whose theories 
do not work out in practice, a system that cannot 
fulfill its promises. 


PRAYER PLUS 


It is recorded of D. L. Moody that on one of his 
journeys across the Atlantic there was a fire in the hold 
of the ship. The crew and some volunteers stood in 
line to pass buckets of water. 

A friend said to Moody, “Mr. Moody, let us go 
to the other end of the ship, and engage in prayer.” 
The common-sense evangelist replied, “Not so, sir; we 
stand right here and pass buckets and pray hard all 
the time.” He believed that prayer and work should 
never be separated.—Religious Telescope. 
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Palestine and the World of Tomorrow 


Morris N. Kertzer 


VERY genuine’ lover of liberty hails fervent 
joy the symbolic rededication of Lidice, New- 
World counterpart of the Czech village devastated by 
the Nazi madmen. For the rebirth of Czechoslovakia 
is of paramount concern to everyone who envisions 
a free world beyond victory. The Czech tongue is 
alien to most of us, and yet we know that it was the 
language in which Palacky and his disciple Masaryk 
wove dreams of Czech democracy and presented cogent 
and challenging arguments for the reconstruction of 
little democracies. When a patriot of Prague cries out 
in the midst of his people’s agony, “We will live again,” 
we experience a thrill of satisfaction, for the world in 
which we shall live will be nobler because there are 1m- 
passioned lovers of freedom in another part of the 
globe. 

Every American looks forward, too, to the pros- 
pect of a reinvigorated China arising out of the trial 
and oppression which she is now undergoing; a China 
dedicated to the principles enunciated by Sun Yat-sen 
and the Chiang Kai-sheks. Each of us has a personal 
stake in the new China because her spiritual resources 
are vitally indispensable in the creation of a decent 
world of tomorrow. 

Dr. Hans Kohn has written of Czechoslovakia, 
“Democracy can develop vigorously only if supported 
and inspired by historical tradition, embodied in some 
conspicuous works and deeds” (Czechoslovakia, edited 
by R. J. Kerner, p. 92). It is no aceident that post- 
war Rumania developed along authoritarian lines, 
while the Czechs, after three hundred years of sup- 
pression, produced an effective democracy in the two 
brief decades following Versailles. The philosopher 
Croce pointed out in his recent historiographic work 
that there are no ifs in history. It is folly to speak 
of historic accidents that changed the course of a peo- 
ple’s history. A nation fulfills its own spiritual des- 
tiny by the development of those forces which already 
inhere in its soul, forces implemented by the impact 
of its historic past. No single event could have 
changed America into a dictatorship: the democratic 
elements in the very fabric of its spirit would inevi- 
tably reassert themselves. By the same token, no 
single Lincoln or Masaryk could have won over Ru- 
mania with its Iron-Guardist tradition to the banner 
of democracy. 

In the molding of a free world, the sources of 
inner strength within each freedom-loving tradition 
must be utilized. The Czech love of personal inde- 
pendence, his reverence for education and his insati- 
able hunger for knowledge, the Sokol tradition of 
care of the human body, the fifteenth-century dream 
of a “Czech kingdom of heaven on earth,” the sacri- 
fice of John Huss for religious tolerance, all these 


foundation stones of civilization will contribute 
towards the pattern of the world of tomorrow. 

From China we will tap an abundance of spiritual 
resources; the stability of her family life, her integrity 
of character, her love of beauty and simplicity, her 
joy of living as expressed in the words of Lin Yutang, 
and other eternal qualities, which will serve as a fer- 
ment to civilization and will broaden our own 
horizons. 

From Palestine, too, we are justified in hoping for 
new moral resources. The passion for social righteous- 
ness which the Hebrew prophets wove into the very 
fabric of our way of life, grew out of the first Hebrew 
settlement in the Holy Land. The market places at 
which Amos and Jeremiah preached were not spiritu- 
ally isolated from the rest of the world: what hap- 
pened in Tekoa and Jerusalem shook the very founda- 
tions of Western civilization. What happens in mod- 
ern Palestine is therefore not a matter of indifference 
to the rest of the world. 

Those of us who had the good fortune to visit the 
Holy Land before the outbreak of war have indelibly 
impressed on our memories “the desert blossoming 
as the rose,” a soil redeemed by the loving devotion 
of a handful of pioneers. Little did these men and 
women dream that their self-sacrifice in the early 
years of the twentieth century would literally spell 
the difference between life and death for close to half 
a million Jews of Europe. 

Out of these efforts grew an experiment in com- 
munity life that may leave its mark in the world of 
tomorrow. The new co-operative farm colonies which 
have served the world as social laboratories may be 
the forerunners of the social pattern which the post- 
war generation will adopt. 

In our own lifetime we have witnessed the rebirth 
of the tongue of the prophets, the Hebrew language, 
rich in its associations with the birth of the Christian 
and Jewish faiths. The very words that fill the pages 
of our Bible are now heard from the lips of children 
playing in the streets of Haifa and Jerusalem. 

In an age of destruction, in which human life is 
expended as if it were the cheapest commodity we 
possess, we are consoled by the thought that in one 
land human lives are being salvaged and_ recon- 
structed.. During my pilgrimage to Palestine, I saw 
whole colonies of youngsters—boys and girls in their 
middle teens, whose parents were rotting away in 
concentration camps—who had found new life through 
the Youth Aliyah, one of the most ambitious pro- 
grams of human rehabilitation undertaken in our 
times. The American Women’s Zionist organization, 
Hadassah, whose banner words are taken from Jere- 
miah, “the healing of the daughter of my people,” has 
succeeded in rescuing many thousands of boys and 
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girls out of the European cesspools of hate, to give 
them new life and hope on the soil of Palestine. 
Trained as productive farmers, they are now partici- 
pating in the redemption of a land which had been 
neglected by a thousand years of indifferent culti- 
vation. “ 

The founder and guiding spirit of this humanitarian 
movement is Miss Henrietta Szold, now in her mid- 
dle eighties, but still actively pursuing her role as an 
angel of mercy. A sublime compassion for humanity 
combined with a vigorous mind have enabled this 
woman to restore not only the bodies of thousands 
of youngsters, but their minds and hearts as well, re- 
newing in them a faith in their fellow men after soul- 
searing experiences in Central Europe. 


The public-health program instituted by Hadas- 
sah has brought to a land steeped in medievalism an 
infant and maternity mortality rate that is the envy 
of many a Western country; malaria and trachoma, 
dread diseases of a swamp-infested frontier country, 
have almost been extirpated, a miracle achieved be- 
tween the First and Second World Wars. Arab, 
Christian and Jew alike have found healing in the 
clinics and hospitals of Hadassah. 

One of the most cherished institutions in modern 
Palestine is the Hebrew University, which towers 
majestically over Mount Scopus, outside Jerusalem. 
Opened in 1925, it is already one of the cultura! land- 
marks of the Near East. Following in the age-old 
Jewish tradition of intellectual curiosity, the modern 
builders of Palestine have erected in a decade and a 
half a shrine of culture that has already enriched that 
portion of the world which was the cradle of civiliza- 
tion. Its scientific laboratories, its department of 
humanities, its magnificent library bid well to fulfill 
the prophetic promise that “out of Zion shall go forth 
the Law and the word of the Lord out of Jerusalem.” 

The much-publicized antagonism between Arab 
and Jew has been overemphasized in recent years. 
Political propaganda, usually born in Bari or Berlin, 
has blinded us to the fact that Arab culture is neither 
alien to Israel nor antagonistic to its spirit. The last 
historic union of the two cultures produced much of 
the foundation of the European civilization: medicine 
and astronomy, physics and metaphysics, mathematics 
and other sciences. The legacy of Greece was par- 
tially transmitted to us through Arab-Jewish scholar- 
ship. We are not reckless in our visionary dreams 
when we foresee the time when Ishmael and Israel 
will live in harmony, as they have done recently under 
the impact of the world crisis. 

That is why Palestine looms large in the building 
of the world of tomorrow. Strengthened by the great 
heritages of the Czechs, the Chinese, the French, the 
Norwegians and the Dutch, the English-speaking de- 
mocracies can lead the way in creating out of the 
vast human resources at our command “the kind of 
world in which we want to live.” 

Beyond victory we must plan to utilize all the 
moral and spiritual resources that are available. An 
economy of effort will be achieved if we plant the 
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seeds of liberty and equality on soil which has al- 
ready proven itself to be fertile and productive. Thus 
will the Four Freedoms be reinforced by the heritage 
of the historic democracies. Palestine, too, as a Jew- 
ish national homeland in the birthplace of ancient 
Israel, nurtured in the traditions of justice and 
mercy and righteousness, can fulfill its destiny as a 
“light unto all the nations.” 


Andrew 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 
NCE upon a time in a big city where I lived there 
was a very dangerous crossing. Six roads met 
with streams of busy traffic. There were no traffic 
lights in those days, so that often one would have to 
wait a long time before daring to cross. Indeed, one 
might never have crossed had it not been for Andrew. 

Andrew stood—a magnificent figure at the cross- 
ing. Andrew wore the blue uniform of the city. Upon 
his head was the tall helmet of an English policeman, 
and on his hands were spotless white gloves. Very 
little boys dreamed in the night that they had changed, 
and were no longer little boys who were dragged by 
the hand across the dangerous road; they dreamed 
they stood where Andrew stood, and cars and cabs 
and trucks and people came to a stop when they 
raised the white hand of command. 

Andrew was very handsome. One never thought 
of Andrew as being anywhere else but at the crossing. 
He was Lord of the Traffic. One never remembered 
that somewhere he must have a home, he must eat 
and sleep. One never thought of him in those ways 
at all. He was just Andrew, the majestic Andrew, 
Lord of the Traffic. 

Then one night very late somebody rang the bell 
at my house. There was a message that a woman 
was very ill and wanted a priest to come. In England 
any clergyman may find himself being called a priest. 
So I set out in the rain along the dark streets until, 
with the messenger, I reached a little house with lights 
in the windows. The house was in a mean street, but 
as soon as the door opened I saw that everything in- 
side was clean and neat. In the kitchen there was a 
man holding a whimpering baby; he hushed the baby 
very gently, and then put it in a cradle by the bright 
fire. We went upstairs together—he and I. There 
was something oddly familiar about him, but I felt 
sure he did not come to my church. 

As we passed one door there was a cry, and the 
man went into a small room. I saw by the low gas- 
light two children half asleep. The man covered them 
up again and kissed them, and then together we went 
into the room where the sick woman lay. She was 
pale and very ill, but her wide blue eyes smiled as she 
saw the man. By the side of the bed sat the doctor. 
I sat down and spoke a little, and then we all prayed 
to God for patience and courage and hope. After that 
the doctor and I went downstairs. 

“She will get better,” said the doctor. 

(Continued on page 595) 
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Christian Enemy No. 1 


Ralph Albertson 


IS name is neither Satan nor Hitler. His name 
is Pessimism. He is not the doubter, but the 
definite disbeliever and denier. He negates the great 
affirmations of Christianity. He denies the equality of 
unequal men, the freedom of self-disciplined duty, the 
divinity of humanity, the redemption of man in a free 
moral world. He rejects the gospel that love is 
strength. He is the great enemy. 

Pessimism is a definite philosophy, well imple- 
mented with facts and buttressed with rationalization. 
It is older than Christianity, and in all history has met 
no challenge equal to that of the Christian gospel. And 
such inroads as the Christian faith has made upon 
pessimism have produced those patterns of human 
conduct that we call Western civilization. 

Pessimism is back of this war. It produced some 
of the most decisive causes of the war. It is itself a 
direct cause of the war. It wrote Mein Kampf. Like 
an ugly beast it is tearing and slashing at the structure 
of our civilization, and the destruction is more than 
cold steel and human flesh. 


This is not the pessimism of a milder age that could 
be defined as disbelief in God. It is a more virulent 
and destructive pessimism that disbelieves in man, a 
disbelief in man’s capacity for civilization and com- 
munity, a disbelief in brotherhood, a disbelief in equal- 
ity and liberty, a disbelief in man’s capacity for God. 
This pessimism is the rejection of the kingdom of the 
heavens on earth. It is the denial of that order of life 
with which Jesus challenged the world. It destroys 
democracy. It eats at the very heart of every institu- 
tion that is built upon faith. 

And all our institutions are built upon faith. Our 
banks and schools and factories and stores and rail- 
roads are built upon faith. Our ways of producing food 
and clothing, our ways of sending our children forth 
into the world, our ways of keeping the peace, our ways 
of making provision for old age, our ways of buying 
and selling, our ways of labor and our ways of manage- 
ment are all built upon faith—a faith without which 
every one of these ways would be abandoned, and a 
faith that pessimism of the Hitler brand will surely 
destroy. : 

I am not using the word “faith” here as denoting 
what is known technically as “the Christian faith.” I 
am not sure just what that is, except to myself. And 
yet I am referring to Christian faith, and it is Christian 
faith that makes possible a Christian life in a Christian 
world. Faith in the integrity of men is in my view 
Christian faith. It makes liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity possible. It is at the heart of the Christian 
gospel that faith in men is found. 

We expect to win the war. But we could win the 
war and lose it unless Christianity conquers pessimism. 
Our victory will be of real value only as we retain and 
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re-establish faith among men. If disbelief and hatred 
and isolationism prevail among our people as they did 
to an alarming extent at the end of the last war we 
are lost anyhow. For in the orientation of this war 
there is no confusion. The writer of My Battle made 
the issues clear. Whether he sinks our ships and 
destroys our cities or not, or only partially, if he suc- 
ceeds in destroying our faith in men and our Christian 
universalism he will have won the war. 


The classic literature of pessimism has been pro- 
duced by Germans. Not all pessimists are Germans, 
nor are all Germans pessimists, but German writers 
have been the source and strength of the modern 
disbelief in man, and the German nation has given 
that disbelief organic form and substance. The Nazi 
Movement is no more than the perfect embodiment 
and expression of the thinking of Schopenhauer and 
of Nietzsche, not to name scores of other philosophers 
and writers who think their way. 

Man is an animal. He retains all the lowest in- 
stincts of animal existence. He is wholly selfish. His 
apparent altruism is only a form of selfishness. He is 
never truly social, but gregarious because weak and 
apparently social for selfish ends only. There are no 
natural rights of man, such as life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Love is weakness, the only virtue 
is brute strength. There is no human freedom. 
Equality and fraternity are nonexistent illusions. 
Democracy is impossible and slavery is normal. Such 
are the tenets of pessimism, and such are the doctrines 
of darkness that Christianity encounters. 


The conflict is a familiar one. We fight that we 
may have faith that fighting shall cease. We go to 
war that we may be free to believe that going to war 
will become unnecessary. We act like animals so that 
we may hold to the belief that we are sons of God. 
And none of this is more paradoxical than all the other 
basic truths of Christianity. By losing our lives we 
save them and by saving our lives we lose them, and 
the prophets of pessimism just don’t know what we are 
talking about. They do not accept the principle of 
the cross which combines both the ideal and the real. 
And with due respect to science let us say here that 
this is outside the realm of science, for there is an ele- 
ment of faith involved in this. The meaning of Chris- 
tianity requires faith. How could they apprehend the 
soul of man whose measure of man is a Binet test or a 
military inspection! And the entire war is about the 
soul of man, to Schopenhauer and Hitler a mean mech- 
anism, to us noble and related to the divine. 


Christianity stands upon its faith in mankind, its 
gospel of the unity of mankind, its understanding of 
the soul of mankind. The social Darwinians know 
nothing of all this, the Eugenists ignore it, and the 
pessimists flatly deny it. There are many forms of 
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pessimism, but it is always a denial of that in the soul 
of man which Christianity binds together in a divine 
humanity. 

No small part of this war is the defense of Christian 
faith. Hitler has a very clear idea of what Christian 
faith is, and how to destroy it. He is not in arms 
against the primitive elements of Christianity. He is 
perfectly willing for the Christian Scientists to use 
Christianity to keep their bodies well. He is not much 
concerned, even, over the purely subjective religion of 
the Lutherans except as they show rebelliousness 
against his totalitarian controls. But let the Lutherans 
or the New-Thoughters, or anyone else stand for the 
heart of the Christian gospel—the spiritual equality of 
men, the moral freedom of the soul, the divine social 
order—and you have found Hitler’s enemy. 

For Hitler’s war is the war of pessimism against the 
faith that supports the great affirmations of Christian- 
ity. Faith in goodness, equality, freedom, peace, love, 
brotherhood, democracy, is what Hitler fights against. 
His attack at the first was frontal and furious. As he 
weakens it will become more subtle and insidious, but 
his enmity for Christianity will not be really concealed. 
Nor may it be ignored. 


The church of a generation ago could ignore 
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Nietzsche, did ignore him. He spat and snorted, pro- 
claimed pessimism, refuted Christ, gave voice to the 
will-to-power, and died in dithering weakness. Hitler 
has embodied Nietzsche in the German government 
and the German army which the church as a church 
may continue to ignore; but he has also enthroned 
Zarathustra in the hearts of the German people and 
of how many French people we do not know. Pessi- 
mism is, without question, undermining the Christian 
faith in every European country and threatening it in 
America. This the church cannot ignore. The fate of 
faith lies between Hitler and the church. For faith in 
the goodness of God cannot abandon faith in men. 

What seems to have happened to Prof. Karl Barth 
as a result largely of the First World War and its 
aftermath is exactly what Hitler would like to have 
happen to the rest of us. Lose all faith in man and 
in man’s divine capacities, and the world is Hitler’s! 
The superman will run it. No God necessary! The 
superrace will dominate the inferior races and dictate 
particularly their thinking. All Hitler needs is that 
we lose our faith in men. He is doing what he can to 
this end. 

Unfortunately, pessimism will not die with Hitler, 
but it will lose its ablest general. 


Meetings for Universalists 


K. Augusta Sutton 


UGUST 4, 1942, marked the sixtieth anniversary 
of the establishment of annual summer meetings 
for Universalists by Quillen Hamilton Shinn. On that 
day, at ten-thirty in the morning in the year 1882, 
Mr. Shinn (later Dr. Shinn) opened the first summer 
meeting in the Methodist Grove at the Weirs on Lake 
Winnepesaukee in New Hampshire. Universalists met 
annually thereafter in the same place for sixteen years. 
In 1898, 1899 and 1900, Dr. Shinn held the meetings 
at Saratoga Springs. In 1901, he brought them to 
Ferry Beach Park in Saco, Maine, where they have 
since been held. 

The sixtieth anniversary was a rare day in the 
annals of Ferry Beach. At exactly ten-thirty in the 
morning, the Christian flag was run up on the pole by 
Secretary Robert F. Needham. The prayer was given 
by Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, Maine. The 
Institute of Churchmanship had been in full swing with 
Miss Ida M. Folsom as dean. The sixtieth anniversary 
celebration and the annual Ferry Beach birthday 
party made it one of the most interesting and colorful 
evenings ever held at Ferry Beach Park. P 

Two speakers introduced by Miss Folsom made the 
evening program: Dr. K. Augusta Sutton, State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut, and Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt of East Hiram, Maine. Dr. Sutton, 
who is professor of history and government in the 
college in Danbury, is organizing the materia] that 


traces the history of Universalism at Ferry Beach. 
Mr. Hoyt has seen the development of the summer 
meetings almost from their beginning at the Weirs. In 
1889, he was put in charge of the first Young People’s 
Day at the Weirs. He was one of the bearers at Dr. 
Shinn’s funeral September 10, 1907, serving with 
O. Howard Perkins, Fenwick L. Leavitt and Ralph C. 
Connor, all familiarly called Dr. Shinn’s “boys.” As 
state superintendent, Mr. Hoyt conducted the burial 
service of Dr. Shinn in Evergreen Cemetery in Port- 
land. With Dr. Henry R. Rose, Mr. Hoyt reviewed 
the life and work of Dr. Shinn at the memorial service 
held during the Universalist General Convention ses- 
sion at Philadelphia in 1907. It was Mr. Hoyt who 
worked with O. Howard Perkins and Frank Bradley to 
carry on the summer meetings at Ferry Beach so cou- 
rageously begun by Dr. Shinn. They “saved” Ferry 
Beach. Mr. Hoyt served as secretary of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of Universalists from 1906 to 
1910, and was on its board of directors for two years 
after that. 

Mr. Hoyt’s part in the anniversary program was 
to recall for the members present the early days of the 
summer programs and to build from his personal rela- 
tions with Dr. Shinn and his intimate contact with 
the other leaders the story of Ferry Beach. 

Mr. Hoyt spoke of the great strength and beauty 
of the preaching programs of the early years, and par- 
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ticularly of Dr. Hamilton, who preached the first ser- 
mon in 1901 at Ferry Beach and the opening sermon 
at the 1902 season. He told of the large part music 
always played in the summer programs, of the 
“dummy” train, the old pavilion and the bowling 
alley. His description of getting the seventeen hun- 
dred dollars to purchase the Ferry Beach House was 
thrilling. 

With deep feeling Mr. Hoyt spoke of Dr. Shinn. 
He was described as six feet and perhaps more in 
height, a well-built, powerful man, magnetic and fine. 
He left his church, All Souls in Deering, Maine, “and 
launched out into the deep very much as St. Paul did.” 
It was his custom to repeat his Scripture lesson, not 
read it. He talked rapidly in a full musical voice. He 
had a fine pulpit presence and always wore a Prince 
Albert coat even on weekdays. He could not be classed 
as a great preacher, but his power to hold people came 
from the largeness of his vision, the sincerity of his 
purpose and the drive of his appeal. Dr. Shinn was no 
financier. He could raise large sums of money for the 
good of the cause, but it remained for others to 
assemble and keep the records. A real crisis came in 
Dr. Shinn’s life and in the history of summer meetings 
and Ferry Beach affairs when Dr. Shinn was forced, 
because of the toll of the years and the increasing 
demands of the work, to transfer to the shoulders of 
others much of the responsibility of carrying on the 
summer programs. Said Mr. Hoyt: “We insisted that 
he delegate to us some of the work, and that, having 
done so, he must leave us alone to work at it. It was 
not that we wanted authority, but that we saw his fail- 
ing strength and were determined to help him. He did 
not give over easily. He paced up and down there in 
the Grove by our favorite tree stump. I can see him 
now. At last, the essential qualities of the man came 
through, ‘All right, boys, it shall be as you say.’ It 
is well that it was so, because not long after he died 
and we had to carry on anyway.” 


Mr. Hoyt spoke of O. Howard Perkins, who became 
president after Dr. Shinn’s death. “Always quiet, 
unassuming, gentlemanly, well dressed. He was not 
in the least magnetic, but he was likely to be mightily 
in earnest. He was attractive to many and always 
sat down and visited with the ladies in a gracious 
way.” 

Mr. Hoyt spoke of Frank Bradley, who was one 
of the three upon whom the mantle fell: “A man among 
men! Well built, muscular, mannish, medium height, 
heavy brown hair, fair complexion, full of life.’ Mr. 
Bradley was a Portland businessman. 

In speaking of the tremendous support of the 
pioneer Universalists at Ferry Beach, Mr. Hoyt said: 
“Beyond doubt these first Ferry Beach meetings were 
a great success. And after Dr. Shinn’s death, people 
simply backed us up. It was always ‘We can, we 
will, we must.’ ” re 

A high light of this occasion was Mr. Hoyt’s pres- 
entation to the historian of the record book of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association covering the years 1901 
to 1909 containing a wealth of important information 
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vitally needed in writing the history. Mr. Needham 
arranged a special display of old pictures and programs 
acquired from many sources. Ferry Beachers of yester- 
year are being urged to turn over pictures and pro- 
grams to enhance the value of the collection. Recent 
treasures have come from the estate of Dr. Arthur A. 
Blair, Mr. Hoyt, the Misses Ethel and Grace Hale, 
and Mrs. Gertrude Elsner. 

Dr. Sutton’s part of the sixtieth anniversary pro- 
gram was to explain the steps she is taking with Mr. 
Needham and other collaborators to collect the Ferry 
Beach material and organize it in history form. She 
spoke first of the place of religion in the many con- 
troversies, political, economic, and social, of the eight- 
eenth century in Europe and America, and of Univer- 
salism in the religious controversies. She sketched the 
work of John Murray and his contemporaries in the 
early establishing of Universalism in America and the 
gradual clarification and organization of Universalist 
ideas and principles into a common ground of belief 
for members of the denomination. She said: 

“Nor was the establishment of the Universalist 
summer meetings at the Weirs on the Methodist pre- 
serves a thing apart from the life of the nation as a 
whole. Put in its frame it was part of the great cul- 
tural surge of the times, part of the great intellectual 
movement of a period that found expression in the 
opening of schools, churches, circulating libraries, 
museums, art galleries, theaters, concert halls and 
opera houses. Between 1860 and 1900 when Universal- 
ist summer meetings began on beautiful Lake Winne- 
pesaukee and finished out the century there and at 
Saratoga before coming to Ferry Beach, over two hun- 
dred sixty new institutions of higher learning were 
founded in the country. Johns Hopkins was estab- 
lished in 1876, the University of Chicago in 1892. 

“It was in 1881 that the ironmaster Andrew 
Carnegie began the practice of presenting library build- 
ings to towns that provided sites and pledged adequate 
maintenance through taxation. Joseph Pulitzer estab- 
lished the New York World in 1883. Hearst came in 
1895, taking over the New York Morning Journal. 
Horace Greeley was editing the New York Tribune 
and E. L. Godkin the Nation. Political reformists 
were trying to get some kind of order out of the chaos 
following the two Grant administrations. 

“In 1882, during Arthur’s presidency, America 
yielded to the persistent efforts of Clara Barton, and 
our country adhered to the general convention which 
established the International Red Cross. In 1884, the 
United States leased Pearl Harbor near Honolulu as a 
naval station. And it was in 1884 that over one hun- 
dred people left the Weirs for the first Universalist 
excursion to Mt. Washington. It was all a period of 
tremendous reachings-out geographically, economically 
and culturally. There had been five hundred public 
high schools in 1870, but by 1901, when Ferry Beach 
as Universalists know it began, there were six 
thousand. 

“The older generation, who felt so keenly the intel- 
lectual movement, stood outside the great orbit of the 
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new school system and powerfully advancing educa- 
tional urge of the times, and it was these older groups 
that felt impelled to discover their own means of off- 
setting the deficiencies of their youthful training. The 
popular zeal for knowledge was best seen in the 
Chautauqua Movement beginning in the summer of 
1874 on the wooded shores of Lake Chautauqua, New 
York, where great annual gatherings listened to 
prominent authorities on literary, scientific and polit- 
ical subjects. Many parts of the country began to 
blossom with local Chautauquas wherever the tents 
could be pitched. These served the local communities 
with their intellectual activity. 

“Universalism in this expanding scheme of things 
needed but a time, a place and a circumstance to find 
itself. The time came in 1882; the place was the 
Methodist camping ground at the Weirs; the circum- 
stance was the vision, the courage, the tremendous 
capacity of the man Quillen Hamilton Shinn. All 
Universalists know the ring of his words: ‘I will get a 
thousand people to attend. I am going to give our 
people, who are scattered about, a chance to hear some 
of our great preachers.’ And, again, ‘I agitate in order 
to recreate, to elevate and to consecrate.’ 

“So a Chautauqua for Universalists came to be 
born. From then on the annual summer meetings 
came to be a time for the refining of their thinking, 
for the ironing out of their differences, for clarifying 
and boldly publishing their principles, organizing their 
institutional groups, educating their leaders and inspir- 
ing their young people. After sixteen years at the 
Weirs, three at Saratoga, and beginning with 1901, 
Ferry Beach has been a summer rendezvous for Uni- 
versalists. 

“The missionary spirit was uppermost in the early 
meetings. The meetings were largely preaching meet- 
ings. New churches and new ministers were desperately 
needed in those days. The Gloucester church, the first 
Universalist church to be built in America, had been up 
little more than a century. Up to 1785 there were only 
seventeen Universalist ministers in America. Even 
Quillen Hamilton Shinn served as a self-appointed 
missionary up to the year 1891. At the first meeting 
in 1882 at the Weirs, over two thousand dollars was 
contributed for a church edifice at Plymouth, N. H. 
In 1883, a thousand dollars was turned over to Dr. 
Shinn for the furtherance of his missionary work. 

“For the change in emphasis and expanding char- 
acter of the summer meetings the life of the nation as 
a whole furnishes the key. Our country in the second 
half of the century was taking its place on the world 
stage. Cleveland and the Venezuelan Controversy 
belong to that period, McKinley’s administration and 
the war with Spain occur as we ride into the new cen- 
tury on a wave of imperialism. This is happening at 
the time the Universalists are leaving the Weirs for 
Saratoga and Ferry Beach. America becomes a great 
world power, going in 1893 from twelfth to fifth place 
as a sea power, and in 1900 to third place. Africa has 
been carved up by the major European powers, and 
the drama of the Pacific has been on since 1842. It is 
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not surprising to find Dr. Henry W. Rugg at the Weirs 
promoting the Universalist mission in Japan and in 
1889 pleading for its support. Dr. J. H. Chapin is 
illustrating also his lecture on ‘The Sunrise Kingdom.’ 
And it is of real significance that in the middle of this 
great expanding movement of nations and of peoples, 
Universalist philosophy finds expression in 1899 in 
Boston in the first principle of faith, the Universal 
Fatherhood of God, and in the fifth one, the final har- 
mony of all souls with God. 

“Any history of that part of the sixty summer- 
meeting years which deals exclusively with Ferry Beach 
must begin with the memorable walk of Dr. Shinn and 
his son Edward on the day that they first found the 
Grove, where the tall pines grow, and saw the 
‘dummy’ train skirting the shore line on its run from 
Old Orchard through Ocean Park to Camp Ellis. 
Negotiating with the Boston and Maine Railroad, the 
use of his life insurance to secure funds to purchase 
Ferry Park House, the ten brave people who ‘bought 
the rooms’ at one hundred dollars each, the first incor- 
poration, the grief at the passing of Dr. Shinn, the 
great leader, the courage of the three on whom the 
mantle fell—all are part of the early history. Then 
follow the pitching of the numerous tents, the first 
sizable gift to the Association presented by Miss Carrie 
Underwood, the ‘buying of the trees’ in the Perkins 
Memorial Grove in 1916, the passing of the ‘dummy’ 
in 1923, the five-thousand-dollar pledge of Mrs. Mabel 
O. Tedd in 1925, the mortgage of ten thousand dollars 
for the building of the Rowland, the reorganization of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association of the Universalist 
Church in 1936, the day of all days—July 13, 1939— 
when the Court found the Ferry Beach property tax 
exempt, the Theodore A. Fischer Memorial in 1940. 

“While the records show a steady broadening, wid- 
ening, reaching-out tendency through the years that 
followed that first meeting at the Weirs in 1882, they 
fail to reveal any weakening of the central position, a 
thinning of the line, a compromising of purpose. They 
all weave into a story of great courage, tenacity of 
purpose and large effort of many, many people work- 
ing together for the good of a noble cause.” 


Andrew 
(Continued from page 591) 


“Who takes care of the house?” I asked. 
thing is so neat.” 

“He does,” said the doctor. “He dresses the chil- 
dren, cooks the food, cleans the house and cares for 
the baby. An old woman comes in just to sit while 
he is away on duty, but he does everything—with 
everlasting love and patience.” 

“IT don’t know him, but I’ve seen -him_ before 
somewhere. Somehow his face . . .” 

“Of course you have,” said the doctor. 
Andrew .. .” 

“Lord of the Traffic,” I gasped. 

“Lord of Himself,” said the doctor softly. 

And together we went out into the rain-swept 
street. 


“Every- 


“He is 
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The Real Nature of the 


Universalist Church 
Donald B. F. Hoyt 


T is always an important occasion when a Univer- 
salist church, in any community, observes an anni- 
versary of its founding, for it is a celebration in honor 
of a significant event which had much to do with the 
history of the town or city. A century and a half ago, 
on Parker Hill, a band of earnest men and women 
gathered themselves together to build a church. Such 
an endeavor in any time, in any place, requires convic- 
tion of purpose, steadfast courage, glowing hope for 
the future. 

What, then, was their purpose? I will tell you. 
They were people who had found an interpretation of 
the Christian faith which was far ahead of the 
orthodoxy of their day. In the churches of their town 
the preaching then prevalent evoked indignation and 
scorn rather than sentiments of wonder, admiration 
and reverence. This they could not calmly endure, 
and if they were so bold as to proclaim their convic- 
tions (and most of them were) they were shut out 
of the conventional fold. Being religious, their only 
course was to erect a house to the glory of God which 
would be to them as the shadow of a rock in a weary 
ijand, a place where they could express their faith in 
the universal fatherhood of God and their belief in 
the inherent worth of all men. For their sake and 
their children’s sake they built a church. 

This was not a unique happening. All over this 
nation, in towns and cities, groups of high-minded 
people were going at this business of building Univer- 
salist churches. In every instance they were moved 
by the same principles, the same ideals. Knowing as 
I do what went on in the community of my child- 
hood, I could relate incidents of humor, of heroism, of 
devotion, which, except for the names of individuals, 
might be paralleled by accounts from your own past. 
Surely there was ample reason for the step taken by 
the founders of your church. 

But, in surveying the history of any institution, 
we have a right to demand more than just a reason for 
its beginning. What was its subsequent worth? What 
did it do for the community? Without any particular 
study of the Church of the Good Shepherd, I can tell 
you what it accomplished. It organized a group of 
independent men and women of vigorous intellect so 
that they could follow their religious promptings with 
joy and self-respect. It possessed a certain nuisance 
value which had a tonic effect upon the religious life 
of the area. It put to shame all the narrowing pre- 
tensions of the orthodox.. It stressed the importance 
of honorable living, whether or not it bore the label 
of any church. It elevated the common life of its 


*Address delivered at the annual Parker Hill service, 
Springfield, Vt., June 28, 1942. 
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own people by fostermg innocent social diversions 
within the church precincts. In all enterprises for the 
larger good of the people it took a leading part. Its 
ministers were known for their good works; to them 
the unchurched and the irreverent turned in time of 
need. Such, in brief, is the record of your church— 
and of scores of similar churches all over this nation. 

The years of promise and fruitfulness taper off into 
hard times, a season of famine. There grew up a 
generation of people who found physical satisfaction 
in material things, and to the fulfillment of those mun- 
dane desires our machine age pandered by furnishing 
a tremendous plethora of trivia. Droves of human 
beings were so enabled to keep themselves occupied 
with things that their soul-hunger was a hidden starva- 
tion. All churches suffered: we most of all. We 
suffered because, to begin with, we were small, loosely 
organized institutions. The principal cause of our 
dearth, however, lay in the fact that we were the end, 
the goal of much pondering upon matters religious. We 
were a refined product, and when the many religious 
groups were decimated through neglect, we at the 
farther end fared most badly. 

Your Church of the Good Shepherd has survived 
this period and is one among the Universalist churches 
of this country. All of us are living in an uncertain 
present and facing a future fraught with sweeping 
changes in the social order. How shall we face the 
present? With what attitude shall we look to the 
future? This may be one of the times when “Change 
or Perish!” should be the slogan of the day. But the 
question is, How shall we change? Already we are 
in the midst of alterations in our state and national 
structures, and they do not seem to be all in the nature 
of repairs. Some of our leading men say that we are 
on the way to a compact organization working under 
centralized direction. 

That may be all to the good if we can move toward 
it without losing the peculiar genius which is ours. For 
I believe that we have a certain distinguishing qual- 
ity, a flavor, which is the reason for our being. This 
is how I would explain it. Each Universalist church 
is an organization in and of the community. In that 
community it had its beginnings, experienced its 
growth. The immediate community has been the 
field of its activity. 

Fortunate is that town or city which has an active 
Universalist church. For it possesses in its heart a 
generator of enterprises and projects for the good of 
all its people. To illustrate what I mean, I would 
remind you that by his work with the Boy Scouts 
your minister has become the friend of boys through- 
out this entire region. Again, by its drastic action 
of last winter, when your church worshiped'in the 
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vestry in order to give more abundantly to the needs 
of war victims, right here in this little town of Spring- 
field the world’s poignant tragedy was dramatized. 
Thus it is all over this nation wherever there is a 
Universalist church. 

Actually, it seems to me, we cannot properly 
speak of the Universalist Church; rather should we 
think of Universalist churches identified with their 
several communities. In each of these places there 
are bound to be great social changes, and in many 
of them there will be Universalist churches, each un- 
der the leadership of a minister and alert citizens react- 
ing to its own unique situation. Some may not read 
the signs of the times. Some may be compelled to 
close their doors. The same will happen in strongly 
organized denominations. 


So strong is the community emphasis of our 
churches that even a dormant Universalist church 
may make its power evident. To the orthodox and 
narrow religious elements, there is always the threat 
that it may rise to new life. The very presence of an 
edifice has kept small intransigent groups going. keep- 
ing the faith till the day of renewal. 

Furthermore, to most of our people the state and 
general bodies do not mean very much. The com- 
munity is a present fact: the overhead organizations 
are far from the scene. Remember, I say this con- 
cerning most of our people. For, in every church 
there are a few who are interested in the doings of the 
organizations. Till recently, I was impatient with 
this general indifference. Now, it seems to me, it is a 
fact to be accepted, to be regarded almost as a virtue. 
I would that all were genuinely interested in the 
larger aspects of our faith, but if I were to choose 
between what is and what might be—a slavish wait- 
img upon the will of some conventional or synodic 
body—I should prefer what is. 

Try to think what our Universalist churches would 
be without this community emphasis. If a concerted 
attempt were made to bring our several congrega- 
tions to an otherworldly pietism, something vital would 
be lost. If some scheme were forced upon them to 
transform them into adherent branches of a central 
organization, again a vitalizing power would disap- 
pear from the communities. Of this I am sure, the 
general body could fold up but Universalist churches 
would keep on. Not that I want that to happen. 
First things, however, come first. Let me put it this 
way: It is well, but not necessary, that we have a gen- 
eral organization. It is well that there be a central 
body with designated officials for the purposes of set- 
ting and upholding standards of conduct for the min- 
istry, of ascertaining the will of the various churches 
in matters of common interest, of assisting churches 
in ways which can be done only by a general organi- 
zation with collected data and accumulated experi- 
ence. We need a general superintendent to act as 
minister to the ministry, to counsel the churches in 
times of difficulty. He is our personal agent, the em- 
bodiment of our spirit, the symbol of our unity, the 
‘man to whom all Universalists look with pride and 
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affection. He is not a ruler. He is a leader. In more 
intimate fashion the state conventions and state su- 
perintendents exist to render the same services in more 
restricted areas. 

Neither state nor general body can of itself adopt 
policies which shall be binding upon the churches. In 
the very nature of the case, that would be a physical 
impossibility. It would not be impossible, however, 
for a church, or group of churches, to repudiate the 
action of its delegates. Usually that is not done; 
simple disregard is just as effective. 

Of course, I fully realize the manifest weaknesses 
of this setup. But I also see its strength and glory. 
Any going Universalist church is, in the truest sense 
of the word, a community church—not a _ popular 
gathering place with a pale, washed-out shade of reli- 
gious opinion, but a church acting for the good of 
the community. To be sure, our denominational 
lines are weak and wavering. A religious movement, 
however, is not like an army. Its salient points may 
be far and wide, be they in Corinth, Ephesus or Anti- 
och, and it will advance. The Universalist churches 
in scattered places all over this country are strategic 
citadels of our faith. 

You of the Church of the Good Shepherd, heirs 
of noble founders, are in Springfield, yet you, in your 
history and your present, epitomize the story of the 
Universalist Church in all places. As your past has 
been part of this community, so is your present. So 
must be your future if you are to remain a Universalist 
church. 


New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
J. Wayne HaskeLu 


HE one hundred eleventh annual session of the New 

Hampshire Universalist Convention was held on Septem- 
ber 12, 13 and 14, at the First Universalist Church at Man- 
chester in co-operation with the New Hampshire Universal- 
ist Youth Fellowship, the Sunday School Association, and 
the Association of Universalist Women. In spite of gasoline 
rationing, there was a fair attendance. Delegates were 
present from Alstead-Langdon, Claremont, Concord, Dover, 
East Lempster, Kingston, Manchester, Marlboro, Nashua, 
Portsmouth, Westmoreland and Woodsville. 

The business session of the state convention was held on 
Monday. In the absence of the president, Arthur H. Brit- 
ton, and the vice-president, Rev. Barron F. McIntire, the 
secretary of the convention, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, presided. 
A cordial welcome to the delegates was given by Richard 
Burns, chairman of the board of trustees of the Manchester 
church. The state superintendent, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 
gave his report of work done since February when he took 
office. In addition to a complete report of the churches, 
a number of important recommendations were made. The 
reports of the treasurer and Finance Committee showed the 
convention finances in excellent condition. The Fellowship 
Committee reported ten active ministers, six serving churches 
of other denominations, and eight inactive. Reports of the 
auxiliaries were presented by William McLean for the 
U. Y. F., Mrs. Manley Morgan for the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Ernest A. Brown for the A. U. W.  Visit- 
ing ministers introduced were Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, and Dr. Lee S. McCollester. 
Robert F. Needham of Arlington, Mass., was also present. 
Dr. Lalone spoke for the Universalist Publishing House and 
brought greetings from Universalist headquarters. Rev. 
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Charles A. Engvall of Manchester brought greetings from 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 

Resolutions of appreciation to Rev. and Mrs. Sidney J. 
Willis and the people of the Manchester church for their 
hospitality, and to the Woodsville church for relinquishing 
its plans for the state convention, were adopted. The fol- 
lowing recommendations of the superintendent were adopted: 
That a key layman be appointed by each church as its 
Forward Together chairman, and that these together shall 
comprise the State Forward Together Committee; that a 
newssheet be published and reporters appointed by each 
church; that an extended period of field work by Miss Edna 
P. Bruner be planned; and that each church that desires 
convention aid shall make yearly application, and that the 
ministers of aided churches shall report on their work bi- 
monthly. 

The Committee’s recommendations included an intensive 
summer program in at least one locality in 1943, the adoption 
of the principle of rotation in office for the trustees, and the 
appointment of a commission of three to examine, with 
similar commissions from Maine and Vermont, the possibility 
of creating a field work area in Northern New England. 
Appropriations were voted for the State U. Y. F., Sunday 
School Association and A. U. W.; for the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House and the League of Universalist Men; for the 
General Theological Library and Christian work at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


Officers Elected 


Universalist Youth Fellowship: President, Olive Robin- 
son, Manchester; vice-president, Dorothea Nelson, Concord; 
secretary, Marjorie Schneider, Concord; treasurer, Irene 
Spangler, Concord; adviser, Rev. Ernest T. Marble, Nashua. 

Sunday School Association: President, Mrs. Ernest T. 
Marble, Nashua; vice-president, Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer, 
Nashua; secretary, Mrs. Manley W. Morgan, Concord; 
treasurer, Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, Manchester. 

Association of Universalist Women: President, Mrs. Nor- 
man Whippen, Claremont; vice-president, Mrs. Fred King, 
Claremont; secretary, Mrs. Ernest A. Brown, Claremont; 
treasurer, Mrs. Edwin Morey, Nashua; auditor, Mrs. Florence 
B. Fisher, Manchester; directors, Mrs. Fred E. Chase, Con- 
cord, Mrs. Albert Altenbern, Woodsville, and Mrs. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Concord. 

State Convention: President, Arthur H. Britton, Concord; 
vice-president, Rev. Barron F. McIntire, Marlboro; secretary, 
Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord; treasurer, R. Theodore Ball, 
Concord; trustee for three years, Mrs. Mary D. Randall, 
Woodsville. 

Fellowship Committee: Henry A. Stevens, Manchester; 
Guy L. Shorey, Gorham; Rev. Harry F. Shook, Concord; Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis, Manchester; Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord. 

Preacher of the occasional sermon, Rey. Ernest T. Marble, 
Nashua; alternate, Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Claremont. Place 
of next convention, Woodsville; alternate, Nashua. 


Sunday Services 


From all part of the state Universalists came to the con- 
vention to worship together in the Manchester church. The 
service in the morning was in charge of Rev. Sidney J. Willis. 
The sermon, “Religion and Things to Come,” was preached 
by Rev. Albert W. Altenbern of Woodsville. The communion 
service was conducted by Mr. Willis and Mr. Haskell. 

At the business session of the Sunday School Association 
at 3:15 p. m., it was voted that the Association encourage and 
support field work and summer conference attendance, pay 
for subscriptions to THe Curistan Leaver and the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, and stress parent edu- 
cation. Appropriations were voted for the General Sunday 
School Association and the New Hampshire Council of Reli- 
gious Education. 

At 4:45 Rev. Martin L. Goslin, minister of the Franklin 
Street Congregational Church of Manchester, gave the first 
of a series of three-addresses on the general theme, “Men of 
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Crisis.” The subject was “The Stoutest Heart—Joshua, the 
Pioneer.” On Monday Mr. Goslin gave two addresses on 
“The Consuming Fire—Isaiah, the Statesman” and “The 
Greatest Task—Nehemiah, the Builder.” 

The evening service was conducted by Dr. Lee. S$. McCol- 
lester, who also served as chaplain for the Monday sessions 
of the convention. A memorial service for Dr. Arthur A. 
Blair, state superintendent from 1936 to 1941, was conducted 
by Rev. Barron F. McIntire of Marlboro. The evening ad- 
dress, “Striving at the Strait Gate,’ was given by Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst of Waltham, Mass. 


Luncheons and Banquets 


On Saturday night the State U. Y. F. held its banquet, 
annual meeting and social hour. William McLean, the out- 
going state president, was toastmaster. After a word of 
welcome by Olive Robinson, Rev. William D. Rowlands of 
Manchester spoke on the subject, “Five Young Men.” 

A Friendship luncheon for both men and women was served 
in the dining room of the church on Monday, after which the 
men withdrew to the church auditorium for their meeting, 
while the women remained at the tables for the annual meet- 
ing of the A.U.W. The men enjoyed a general discussion on 
the subject, “What Our State Convention Should Do This 
Year.” 

Sixty-five remained for the closing banquet on Monday 
evening to hear Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of the Independent 
Christian Church of Gloucester, Mass., speak on “The Doom 
of Mankind.” 


Fallacy 


“Yes, we were happy then,’ we think today. 
But were we? Who can truly say 

That ever any man was wholly free 

From the mischances of adversity? 

Has anyone lived safe in the belief 

That he was quite immune to care and grief? 
Who has not shed childhood’s heartbroken tears 
Of mourning for some cherished, shattered toy 
Or known the bitterness of youth’s dark fears, 
Its disillusionment and thwarted joy; 

Who has not felt: the deeper pang of loss 

Or borne sometime the burden of a cross? 


Always the prudent man must learn to seize 
Refreshment from his scattered hours of ease; 
Pluck from the shadow of his deepest sorrow 
Scraps of bright beauty to sustain the morrow. 


Una W. Harsen 


A Prayer for Poise and Confidence 
SHELDON SHEPARD 


N a quiet moment now, I shut out superficial voices and 
anxious thinking. In a deep calm of peace and faith and 
love, I let the Infinite Presence possess me and speak those 
words I need to hear. 
In my perplexities and uncertainties, in my myriad choices 
I must make, I turn to the depth within—to thy presence, 
Infinite Author of peace. May I know thy presence in my 
affairs and in the world. In all disturbing sounds may I 
hear thy harmony and in all darkness see the signs of dawn. 
Give me, I pray, a place of service—opportunities to en- 
courage others, to aid my country in its time of strain, to 
serve the great human hope of the better day that is to be. 
Give me peace and courage as I face my problems. Let 
me not feel that my place is little or unimportant, Let me 
link myself to the Divine Will in such a way that I shall 
know I am aligned with the ultimately triumphant forces 
of righteousness. In that conviction, sustain and keep me. 
Help me in every thought and deed to work with thee 
speedily to bring the victory of right, the accomplishment 
of justice, the attainment of peace and the recognition of 
the place of God in the lives of men everywhere. Amen. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A FRIEND OF KLOTZLE SPEAKS 


To Tue Eprror: 

I read with interest Dana Klotzle’s reaction in the recent 
issue of Tue Leaver. He has a right to his opinion as I 
have to mine—although we do not agree. Liking Dana as I 
do, I don’t like to disagree with him, but I must. When he 
suggests that we change the present editor for a truly coura- 
geous Universalist, I would like to spank him. I have not 
always agreed with the editor, but a better Universalist and 
more loyal one never lived. I have been associated with the 
editor for about as many years as Dana is old, so know where- 
of I speak. I wish I could be here twenty-five years from now 
and note the change in Dana’s thought and his embarrass- 
ment when he rereads the reaction he wrote. Is he authorized 
to express his opinion as president of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship or is he writing as an individual? Which? 


Dana, think it over. My reaction must be Number 1423. 
UNIVERSALIST 


(Mr. Klotzle wrote as president of the Youth Fellowship. 
We did not insert his title. Let us take note of his courage. 
his honesty, his frankness. He has it in him to make a useful 
and beloved minister, and certainly we can all agree with his 
detestation of war as a way of settling international differ- 
ences and with his desire to set up a world organization.— 
Tue Eptror.) 


MR. KLOTZLE MADE HER LOOK UP THE FILES 


To THe Eprror: 

When I had finished reading the letter of Dana Klotzle in 
Tue Leaver of September 5 I turned back to the editorial 
pages, feeling sure I had missed something. Not finding what 
I was looking for I studied the table of contents on the cover. 
I took it for granted that the resignation of the editor would 
be given a prominent position, with a big headline. Then it 
occurred to me that perhaps you felt too small and insignifi- 
cant after reading the letter for anything like that, so I 
looked at the items in small type at the back of the paper. 
I did not find it either in the obituaries or in Crackling, and 
I wondered. 

Can it be possible that you do not intend to retire and 
leave the editor’s desk for a “truly courageous Universalist” — 
if one can be found? Mr. Klotzle himself is surely courageous. 
It must have taken courage to write to the editor of Tur 
Leaver a letter of such studied impertinence. But that he is a 
courageous Universalist is not so clear. His Universalism, to 
quote his own words, “smacks of the most orthodox conserva- 
tism.” He would exclude from the fellowship all but pacifists. 
Probably he would not persecute those who “masquerade 
under false pretenses” by claiming to be Universalists, he 
would not treat them as Hitler treats the Jews, but he shows 
the same spirit of intolerance and the same superiority com- 
plex when he advises you to leave international problems 
alone. 

That, to those of us who know what unusual opportunities 
you have had to study international problems, is simply funny. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Klotzle was too young to read Tue 
Leaver. He does not know that so far from “looking down 
your nose” at the League of Nations and the World Court, 
you supported them vigorously and fought valiantly for the 
ideals of Woodrow Wilson. 

Perhaps Universalism does need a shaking up, as Mr. 
Klotzle says. I should like to suggest a slight change in the 
Bond of Fellowship. In the second paragraph we avow our 
faith in the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to 
overcome all evil, ete. Good will and sacrificial spirit are not 
enough. Intelligence and a spirit of humility are needed too. 

I cannot believe that Mr. Klotzle represents the attitude 


of the Youth Fellowship of which he is the president. I know 
that many of our young people are pacifists, including some of 
our younger ministers. I know, too, that many of them— 
most of them, I believe—admire and love you. They respect 
your sincerity, and are grateful to you because you have shown 
respect for theirs. I am sure that many who are as sincere 
pacifists as Mr. Klotzle, and who are disturbed by your edito- 


rials on the subject, will deeply regret the tone of that letter. 
A.P. 


MR. MENDUM ON PACIFISM 


To THe Eprtor: 

Tn the long list of excellent editorials in Tur Laver, none 
has surpassed your leading editorial in the issue of August 1, 
1942, entitled “Mr. High’s Indictment of the Churches.” I 
should like to quote from it and offer a layman’s comment. 


We who are supporting the war do not yield to any- 
body in our detestation of war as an instrument of 
national policy and in our belief that better ways in 
which to settle international troubles can and will be 
found. 

We should call ourselves pacifists if the word had 
not been appropriated by the people who refuse to 
have anything to do with war, even in defense of their 
homes and little ones. 


In my reading of four daily Boston papers, besides some 
magazines and Tue Leaner, I have not seen a reference to 
an incident in the life of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the Bible. 
Properly, he has been called the “Prince of Peace.” He was 
not the sort of pacifist you have referred to above. 


And when he had made a scourge of small cords, 
he drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep and 
the oxen; and poured out the changers’ money and 
overthrew the tables; 

And said unto them that sold doves, Take these 
things hence; make not my Father’s house an house of 
merchandise —JOHN 2:15, 16. 


And your final sentence: “ ‘If the trumpet give forth an 
uncertain sound who shall prepare himself for the battle?’ ” 
So I say: “Onward, Christian Soldiers!” 
Samuget W. Menpum 
Boston, Mass., August 11 


PROHIBITION 


To rue Epitor: 

Men do not learn from history. Enthusiastic reformers 
are again trying to impose prohibition upon our country. Yet 
to do so would be little short of tragic, especially because the 
country should have gathered wisdom from first failure. 

True, drinking is increasing; morals are lowering; codes are 
going continental; women are claiming the single standard; 
and the tavern is, apparently, the focal point of this descent. 

But two eggregious errors are being made: first, the as- 
sumption that the tavern is the cause rather than the effect; 
second, that prohibition really prohibits. 

Nothing would be more welcome to certain elements, in- 
cluding political exploiters, than a return of prohibition. The 
depreciation of law, never more obvious than now, had not a 
little acceleration in prohibition times, when a. police station 
might receive confiscated goods (taken from the “wrong 
places”) in the front door to be resold from the back door. 
Anyone thinking that the next time would mark improvement 
is a fatuous optimist. Even now, with the law, local govern- 
ment has a bitter struggle to exercise home rule, because state 
license fees are involved. 

Further, alcoholic drink has a legitimate place. It will 
remain despite all the negative attitudes that may be taken. 
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And under what guise of democracy shall one citizen deny it 
to his fellow? 

It is myopia, moreover, not to see that flagrant misuse is 
often an escape from reality. A man fails. He finds release 
and escape in the effect of alcoholism. 

Nor is alcoholic drink the only or the worst offender. If 
the truth were known, nicotine would be found to cause more 
harm than alcohol, but its victims go the route, in uncounted 
numbers, of tuberculosis, pneumonia and other ailments. And 
a whole neurotic generation of children will have little occa- 
sion to thank their mothers for the indulgence in the use of 
tobacco. 

Again, there are other intemperances. A whole list of 
them! Using alcoholic drink as a scapegoat is an escape in 
itself from a very stark reality. American people, especially 
youth, need controls, for balance of character, the imposition 
of disciplines. Out of the vast experience of nations with 
alcoholic drink, obviously the Swedish way is far and away 
the best of all. There the government controls its manufac- 
ture and distribution, on a nonprofit basis. Thus bootlegging 
is avoided, and the politicians have no reasons for the secret 
encouragement of the quantity production. Excessive use can 
then be quickly and effectively dealt with by revocation of 
the purchaser’s permit. 

The churches are too silent, too uninformed, in this matter. 
We have far less need for reformers than for clear light and 
a sane program. 

Joun F. C. Green 
McKeesport, Pa. 


FACTS ABOUT THE APPLE AND THE FALL 


To Tue Eprrtor: 

In the last two issues of THe Lraper, some of its readers 
are curious to know who invented the Eden apple. Perhaps 
the following lines may satisfy their curiosity. Some fifteen 
hundred years ago a group of rabbis were just as curious to 
find the nature of the forbidden fruit. Some thought it was 
wheat, others grapes, and others citron, but none mentioned 
the apple. 

According to the Jewish Encyclopedia article apple the 
inventor was a Greek pagan who lived in the second century. 
His name was Aquila, a native of Sinope, the birthplace of 
Diogenes. Now this man first became a convert to Christian- 
ity, then shifted to Judaism. In 130 CE. this proselyte, who 
was a disciple of the famous Rabbi Akiba, made a Greek 
translation of the Bible. In translating Canticles 8.5, instead 
of “Under the apple-tree I awakened thee; there thy mother 
conceived thee, there was she in travail that brought thee 
forth,” he rendered it as follows: Under the apple-tree I awak- 
ened thee: there thy mother was corrupted. Now this trans- 
lation passed on to Jerome, who adopted it in his Latin 
translation of Scriptures, whence it spread. This, then, is the 
origin of the apple that corrupted the whole world. I have 
no doubt that Aquila learned this bit of exegesis from his 
teacher Rabbi Akiba, who was a mystic. 

I.C.E. 


WE ENDORSE THIS IDEA 


To tHE Eprtror: 

I wonder if the time hasn’t come for our various state 
conventions to give serious consideration to the possibility 
of holding biennial conventions alternately with the general 
convention of the Universalist Church of America? There 
seem to be several advantages to everyone concerned in this 
proposal. 

With travel limited, it would mean once in two years. 
With individuals’ time at a premium, it would cut it to a 
minimum. When good leaders are put in office it would give 
them time to really work out some effective activities—we all 
know one year isn’t enough. It would not divide loyalties 
between state and national conventions, as is done now in 
states which hold fall conventions. This is a serious problem, 
it seems to me, for people must choose whether they will at- 
tend the state or the national, because, as working people, 
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most of them cannot afford either time or money to take in 
both. 

Ours is already a small enough fellowship so that we must 
conserve what we have. This would conserve at many points. 
True, I should have had this thought earlier, so that it could 
be discussed at all fall conventions, action taken, etc. But 
let’s call it an “emergency,” and have our state boards give it 
serious thought and propose legislation, so that there may be 
a united support of the 1943 convention of the Universalist 
Church of America, and equally united attendance at the 
various state gatherings in the years when they are to meet. 

The Religious Education issue of Tae Leaner is a fine job. 
Our thanks to the excellent committee for its work. 

Harriet Yates WALKER 
Albion, N. Y. 


A HELL THAT NO ONE CAN ESCAPE 


To tue Eprror: 

Not enough stress is laid, in the Universalist Church and 
the sermons preached by its ministers, on the punishment of 
sin. This, to me, seems a dereliction of duty, and its doc- 
trines and beliefs suffer accordingly. There is, seemingly, this 
attitude of negligence. Punishment of our sins is sure and 
severe. There is no remission of punishment. There is remis- 
sion of sin. “As you sow so shall you reap.” Greater truth 
was never expressed. 

The principle, “The certainty of just retribution (punish- 
ment) for sin,’ seems to be repeated and repeated, without 
full and honest convictions as to its effectiveness and actual 
consequence. In order to make a better and a nobler world, 
this indifference will have to be abandoned, and men and 
women strengthened by the realization of the sureness of 
“wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

“Hell” is no longer preached, but punishment for sin is 
as certain as is the rising and the setting of the sun every day. 

And may “the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit” soon “overcome all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God,” is my prayer. 

A sinner can never be happy and contented. This is an 
established fact. 

Let us have more sermons on sin and its consequences for 
the edification and regeneration of the world. 

Rayam S. Moyer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE IDEAL STYLE FOR CHURCH POLEMICS 


To rue Eprror: 

Reading carefully between the lines of some of the very 
gentle and thoroughly pacific letters with which you have been 
favored, I begin to suspect that certain correspondents do not. 
entirely agree with your positions. 

Some even seem to think that, although the pen may be 
mightier than the sword, you had better take up the latter. 

I well remember a session of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion when Dr. George H. Emerson was editor of Tar Leaver. 
Did you ever see Dr. Emerson, the tall veteran with gray 
hair, gray suit and gray stovepipe hat? His was a striking 
figure. 

At this meeting there was hot discussion over two matters, 
the relation. of Tufts College to the Universalist denomination 
and the support of Dr. Perin’s “Every-day Church.” Some 
of the brethren disagreed radically with what had been pub- 
lished in Tue Leaver and unhesitatingly demanded a change 
in editorial policy. 

At last Dr. Emerson rose majestically and, with the 
strange facial cortortions by which he was characterized, said, 
“Talk on, gentlemen, talk on! But you may be sure of two 
facts. One is that the Universalist Church may have my 
resignation any day that it is desired. The other is that while 
I am editor of Tur Leaner J shall do the editing!” 

A Preacner Wuo Dates Back 
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Our Library Desk 


To Curistian Eneianp. By John Armi- 
tage. Longmans-Green and Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

In the preface to his book, To Chris- 
tian England, John Armitage quotes the 
words of Richard Cobden: “There are 
many well-meaning people in this world 
who are not so useful as they might be, 
from not knowing how to go to work.” 

It is Mr. Armitage’s contention that 
the problem of the Christian today is 
not primarily in seeing what ought or 
needs to be done, but in knowing how 
to go at it. 

In his careful analysis of such prob- 
lems as unemployment, housing, legisla- 
tion, family life and health, the author 
is concerned both with the seriousness 
of the various problems and the seeming 
inability of the Christian to harness his 
religion to adequately meet the problems. 

Admitting the Christian belief that 
man is a sinner, he insists that neverthe- 
less “we must fight to remove the stum- 
bling blocks in the path of Christian 
living and we must seek to establish a 
system of economy which will not balk 
the Christian aim.” 

If men are not really anxious for a 
society in which competition is elimi- 
nated and in which there is equal oppor- 
tunity for all, it is partly due to the 
fear that such a social change may 
somehow affect their personal security. 
Men are afraid. They are afraid be- 
cause they do not know. The cloud of 
ignorance must first be dispelled, if the 
Christian is to see in all clearness that 
what God wills is to his good and not 
his hurt. 

Mr. Armitage submits the idea of a 
central. research station, suitably and 
adequately staffed, the object of which 
would be to create throughout England 
an informed Christian opinion. Afhili- 
ated with this central research station 
would be groups of Christians, parish 
groups or groups more loosely organized 
(preferably on an  undenominational 
basis). These groups would meet regu- 
larly “to plan and carry out some com- 
mon enterprise, however simple, for the 
upbuilding of its community life and for 
the general good.” Whatever enterprise 
they chose would be serving not only 
their own community, but the larger 
community, for the results would be 
tabled and sent to the central research 
station, which would file and collate 
them. ; 

Thus would Christian research become 
a common social purpose that would help 
remove frustration and the sense of iso- 
lation, because each small group would 
see itself linked directly to a larger and 
more inclusive body. j 

Three objectives are set up by the 
author: (1) To find out how my neigh- 
bor lives. (2) To determine whether 
the conditions under which my neighbor 
lives enable him and me to live in the 


right relation with God. (3) If the con- 
ditions under which my neighbor lives 
are not such as to allow him to live in 
the right relation with God, to ask my- 
self, “What am I going to do about it?” 

With such objectives as these deter- 
mining the program of action for each of 
the smaller groups, the total picture 
would become one of assimilation of 
facts concerning social conditions, analy- 
sis of these facts in the light of Christian 
standards, and co-operative efforts to 
bring about such changes as would tend 
to bring men more closely into the right 
relation with God. 

John Armitage has in this’ book 
made a signal contribution to Christian 
thought, and whatever the limitations of 
his analysis and suggested procedures, 
his spirit and pioneering outlook bespeak 
the hope of a better England and a 
better world. 

CarLeton M. FisHer 


Persona Recouiections, Sixty Years 
of Book Publishing. By John Barnes 
Pratt. Barnes. 


In 1882, at the age of sixteen, John 
Barnes Pratt began work with A. §. 
Barnes and Company in New York as 
assistant shipping and receiving clerk. 
The head of the concern was his uncle. 
The company was one of the leading pub- 
lishers of school textbooks. When, in 
1890, the American Book Company took 
over the textbook publications of the 
Barnes house, the “old” company went 
on publishing hymnals and a considerable 
number of miscellaneous books. Joseph C. 
Lincoln’s first novel of Cape Cod life was 
published by A. 8S. Barnes and Company; 
so were several of his later stories. In 
1906, E. L. Kellogg and Company was 
purchased, and thus the Barnes Com- 
pany re-entered the educational field. 
In 1908, it began the publication of books 
on physical education. 

Mr. Pratt grew with the company, was 
instrumental in reorganizing it into a 
corporation and extending its activities. 
The outbreak of the World War, Part 1, 
was a great blow to the company. So, in 
1918, Mr. Pratt left, taking with him 
the old name, “A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany,” the hymnbooks and “The Folk 
Dance and Game Books.” A man, fifty- 
two years old, then started out to 
build up a business which prospered with 
the years. He became the publisher for 
the National Recreation Association, and 
now the company leads on physical edu- 
cation, recreation, athletics and_ allied 
subjects. 

Mr. Pratt also maintained his interest 
in hymnbooks, bringing out in 1925 
Hymns of the Christian Life, m 1929, 
Christian Worship and Praise, in 1937, 
The Student Hymnary. Within the past 


two years he has published the two offi- ’ 


cial hymnals for the army and navy. In 
connection with this, a letter from John 


Haynes Holmes is interesting and charac- 
teristic: 

“As a dyed-in-the-wool pacifist, I re- 
ceived with a decided sense of shock 
your announcement that one of my 
hymns had been chosen to appear in the 
Army and Navy Hymnal which you are 
publishing. I wonder if the army chap- 
lain and his collaborators knew what 
they were doing when they made this 
selection. The hymn itself is certainly 
harmless enough—you don’t suppose, do 
you, just between us two, that we could 
sneak in one of my peace hymns in its 
place? What a sensation that might 
create some day on the eve of battle!” 

Other letters I would like to mention: 
one in which Holmes states that he would 
rather write one hymn that would be 
remembered than do anything else; one 
in which the daughter of John Oxenham 
writes of her aged father’s conviction of 
the life beyond this; one from William 
Pierson Merrill, giving the “Barthian” 
version of “Rise Up, O Men of God.” 

This is a little book of sixty-seven 
pages which [ am reviewing, but be- 
tween its covers there is a wealth of 
good things. Only the fear that I shall 
take up more space in THe Lraper than 
the volume itself makes me bring these 
comments to an end. 


Donatp B. F. Hoyt 


Tue SpanisH- AMERICAN SONG AND 
Game Book. By the New Mexico 
Work Projects Administration. Barnes. 
$2.50. 

The charmingly naive wood-cut illus- 
trations in the Spanish-American Song 
and Game Book will draw the reader 
back to its pages again and again just 
for the refreshing vitality and gaiety the 
mere sight of them invokes. 

The collection of fifty games, helpfully 
arranged for five to seven, eight to ten 
and those over eleven, will furnish variety 
and interest for any family or school 
group. It is surprising and pleasing to 
recognize old favorites like “Drop the 
Handkerchief,” “Little Sallie Waters,” 
and “Hide the Ball” appearing with dif- 
ferent names and slight variations as 
“El Senor Martinejo,” “Narranja Dulce” 
and “E] Huevito,” and fun to try new 
games such as “Saint Michael’s Wheel,” 
“The Clucking Hen,” “Little Threads of 
Gold,” “Fighting Cocks” and “New Mex- 
ican Hockey,” in which even father and 
older brother would enjoy participating 
—or taking for themselves. Many of 
the games have songs, and the music 
arrangement is clearly indicated. All the 
games are written in both Spanish and 
English. 

The New Mexico Work Projects Ad- 
ministration is to be congratulated on 
this genuine contribution to our American 
folklore, recalling a part of the Spanish 
inheritance of our Western states. 

Dororuy A. Hicks 
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WORD OF MISS DOWNING 


The Gripsholm, docking in New York 
on August 25, with repatriates from the 
Far Eastern war zone, brought word of 
Miss Ruth G. Downing. Mr. Durgin re- 
ports having seen and talked with her 
before he left Tokyo, and while that is 
some time ago, we are glad to get the 
news. At that time, he says, she was 
going unhindered about her usual tasks. 


A LETTER FROM MARTHA STACY 


Grenfell Association, 
North West River, 
Labrador, 


Dear Folks: July 3, 1942 


My journey ended yesterday, and I'll 
try now to tell you about it. 

It was after dark on a Sunday night 
when I reached the Montreal Customs, 
and the taximan took me to the Grenfell 
boat. The ride through the rainy night 
down on to the dark wharf was rather 
an anxious one, especially when we saw 
the small boat tied up but without a 
light. A light in the freight shed helped 
the driver arouse help; my baggage was 
stored in the shed, and I was helped up 
a 1ope ladder and given a clean sheet 
and loads of blankets to make up a 
berth for myself. The cook assured me 
I could sleep as late as I liked in the 
morning, but after a good sleep I got up 
when I heard the crew at breakfast. 
Then I wiped dishes and made up the 
other three berths for later occupants. 
They were a Canadian nurse for Mutton 
Bay; a “Woppess,” or worker without 
pay, who was a daughter of a Yale pro- 
fessor and a young girl of most interest- 
ing experiences; and a medical student 
from Tufts going for her second sum- 
mer of work at St. Anthony Hospital. 
Mr. Merrick, author of Northern Nurse, 
shared the crew’s quarters and work to 
get passage on the Cluett. 

Rain and fog with a rolling swell 
seemed to fill many of the days that fol- 
lowed, with more and more clothing 
piled on to combat the cold. But every- 
one was so friendly, and the experience 
so rich in interest all the time, that it 
was enjoyable even up to the twenty- 
seven hours we rolled about in the fog 
with the engines shut off before we could 
nose our way into Harrington Harbor. 

We were promptly invited up to the 
hospital there for Saturday supper, and 
on Sunday attended service at the 
United Church of Canada both morning 
and evening, the summer pastor asking 
me to take the evening service. In the 
afternoon we had a lovely walk up the 
rocky hill with its three lakes in rock 
hallows one above the other, mosses and 
vines and flowers clinging to the rock 


and growing two or three inches tall. 
Water under all the vegetation kept me 
mostly to the rocks, but the girls 
brought me back snow enough from a 
far hill so that I could join in throwing 
snowballs in June. 

Tuesday we went on, dropping the 
nurse and a worker from Harrington at 
Mutton Bay. We saw lots of ice-cakes 
and some fair-sized bergs on the way, as 
well as several whales spouting jets of 
water high into the air. 

At St. Anthony Dr. Lannon dis- 
appeared into the hospital to work, and 
Miss Smith and I were invited to the 
home of the Browns, to which they had 
just returned after a disastrous January 
fire which wiped out most of their per- 
sonal belongings. They are in charge of 
an orphanage of over eighty children 
and have their own two little ones, Ann 
and Lincoln. We had two good days 
there before boarding the Sargona Fri- 
day night for an early start at four 
o'clock Saturday morning. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arkle, Dr. Arkle a St. 
Anthony dentist who had just completed 
his term of service and was bound for a 
study of Indians’ teeth in this area, 
were traveling companions on this pas- 
senger boat along with Mr. Merrick. It 
was heavily loaded with fishermen’s 
families going to summer fishing grounds 
with goats, dogs and hens, besides nets 
and food and gear. An Episcopal minis- 
ter and a Roman Catholic priest, a com- 
pany manager and nurse, all likable 
people, helped pass the four or five days 
on which we poked our nose into one 
little bay after another, unloading fisher- 
men and freight. We had just over two 
hours ashore at Cartwright, a Grenfell 
station, where we saw the dormitory and 
hospital. 

Wednesday afternoon we got off the 
Sargona at Rigolette for the Loon. We 
walked about a bit, and Father O’Brian 
brought us an invitation to the home 
of the Budgells to get warm. They had 
three fires in as many rooms, but when 
the children opened a window for a 
minute, breath showed steamy against 
the outer air. We all were given a good 
hot supper of caribou stew and _ sat 
round the kitchen fire until time to 
leave. One could hardly say “until 
dark,” for it was light enough to see the 
houses and shoreline distinctly after 
eleven o'clock at night. 

The Loon is a Grenfell boat with the 
comforts of home tucked into very small 
space—five bunks, a kitchen stove and 
table, two chairs, a box, and two stools 
under a roof in the middle of the boat, 
another bunk and a shelf for cooking 
and dishes in the bow, and still another 
in the hold behind the engine. We three 


women crawled into our bunks after ten 
that last night. A sleeping bag had 
been left for me on my bunk, but never 
having seen one before I didn’t recognize 
it for what it was, so I shoved it off and 
borrowed a steamer rug from Mrs. Arkle, 
since mine was in my trunk in the hold, 
and curled up in it fully dressed, as we 
all were. 

We got here about 10:30 their time, 
and had a good wash-up with hot water 
and a change of clothes. A good walk 
in the afternoon, watching the people 
enjoy their first magazines of this year, 
tea time with a chance to get better 
acquainted, and some rest and unpack- 
ing came before supper. The family is 
most congenial. I haven’t yet been to 
the cottage where I am to work, because 
the person I’m replacing is still there, so 
that I’m one of the hospital family for 
the present. I have a pleasant room 
overlooking the Inlet and landing wharf. 
All these thrilling new experiences make 
me almost burst, but as usual very little 
of my excitement finds its way out in 
speech. 


July 6, 1942 

Swimming on Friday and Saturday 
afternoons, long walks Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons, and some unpacking 
have filled my time. “Jack” Watts, 
who came with the Loon to meet us and 
bring in the mission freight, gave me 
some typing to do Saturday forenoon 
and I helped him a little with accounts. 
Last night I was asked to take an 
evening service, since the rector here was 
away at another place. Mrs. Arkle 
played the baby organ. This forenoon I 
got permission to take the organ to 
pieces and clean it, so that now all the 
notes play, though some still stick and 
keep on playing. 

At Cartwright they were already can- 
ning salmon, but not yet here, so if no. 
other work turns up I’m going to borrow 
a hatchet and help clear some of the 
deadwood from the place on the hill. 
There are beautiful firs and fine paper 
birches, too. One of the family here is. 
an artist, who gave us an exhibition of 
his work Saturday night. I can’t re- 
member when I have enjoyed an eve- 
ning more. He’s a Massachusetts man 
here for the second time, and his work 
must be well known, though I hadn’t 
heard his name before. 

So much for the first letter, and per- 
haps I should say that I got the first 
two snapshots taken with my new 
camera this morning, one of the four of 
us who came on the Loon, and one of 
the hospital family with myself among 


them. Sincerely, 


Marrua R. Stacy 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


These children and scores of others like them will benefit by your 
Friendship Offering 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


On October 11, and the three Sundays 
following, Universalist church schools 
are invited to participate in the Inter- 
national Friendship Program on China. 
Four services of worship have been pro- 
vided, with suggestions for class projects 
on China for each age, to be carried 
through during presession or weekday 
periods. Among these are such activities 
as poster making, arranging and labeling 
curios for an exhibit, mounting pictures 
of China, to be clipped from current 
magazines and leaflets published by the 
Church Committee for China Relief. 
Older pupils’ activities might include the 
making of a friendship map of China 
(Friendship Press, 50 cents, order from 
the Universalist Publishing House) , 
home-made stereopticon slides, a stained- 
glass window, shadow plays, and collect- 
ing clippings and stamps of China. All 
these activities are described in the 
“Friendship mailing” sent last month to 
superintendents. 

This year, instead of envelopes for the 
offering, paper bands are being sent to 
all church schools. Each pupil will be 
given a band to be pasted round a small 
jar or can. A jar, thus converted, should 
- be shown at the service on October 11 
as a sample. Additional bands for pupils 
or others in the church who wish to 
contribute may be secured from the 
G. S. S. A. During the month, church 
families may save their gifts for their “un- 
seen guests”—boys and girls in stricken 


China. All gifts will be sent through 


denominational channels to the Church 
Committee for China Relief, of which 
Fred A. Moore is the director. 

Among the many useful books and 
materials on China available for church 
schools are the following, which may be 
ordered through the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House: 

Ah Fu, A Chinese River Boy, Nevill, 
a picture book for young children, 25 
cents. 


Lan Ying’s Birthday, photographs and 


story for primary age, 25 cents. 

A Primary Teacher's Guide on China, 
Maramarco, 25 cents. 

A Junior Teacher's Guide on China, 
Lane, 25 cents. 

Bright Sky Tomorrow, Hollister, 50 
cents. 

Tales from China, ten stories of real 
people, illustrated for junior high pupils, 
50 cents. 

Life Has No Ceiling, a romance of 
Changing China, Cartwright, 50 cents 
(for young people) . 

Each With His Own Brush, Fleming 
(Oriental Christian art) , $2.00. 

The Amazing Chinese, Lamott, photo- 
graphs and facts about China, 25 cents. 


Additional: 
_ Children’s Religion, February 1942, 
June 1942. 15 cents. 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Gurls, 
10 cents. 


TO CHINA VIA THE CHURCH . 
COMMITTEE FOR CHINA RELIEF 


The Church Committee for China Re- 
lief is an official agency of the Protestant 
churches of the United States, having 
been created by the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Foreign Mission Confer- 
ence of North America, and China 
Famine Relief, U. S. A., Inc. It is also 
a participating agency of United China . 
Relief. The Universalist War Relief 
Committee is associated with twenty 
other denominational relief committees 
in channeling their gifts for China Relief 
through the Church Committee. 

In the year ending May 31, 1942, the 
Church Committee was enabled to send 
to China nearly eight hundred thousand 
dollars. The funds in China are admin- 
istered by the American Advisory Com- 
mittee, composed of missionaries and 
other Americans who have had great 
experience in this field of service. 

The main lines of relief service are 
emergency aid to civilians immediately 
victimized in the battle zones, refugee 
camps and service stations, medical aid 
chiefly through mission hospitals and 
clinics, support of orphanages, children’s 
camps and nutritional projects, and in- 
dustrial and agricultural work-relief pro- 
grams. All services are on a strictly 
nonsectarian basis. 

Americans, and especially the Chris- 
tian people of America, have no greater 
privilege than aiding the Chinese people 
in this sixth year of their terrible war 
experiences. China is now a member of 
the family of united nations in full 
equality, a sure factor in making for a 
peaceful, democratic world, and the fore- 
most nation among the nonwhite peoples 
of the world. Her own Christian leader- 
ship assures the opportunity for greater 
Christian advances than in any other 
single land on earth. 

Universalists are warmly welcomed 
into the circle of Christian friends of 
Chinese people. Last year they con- 
tributed about nineteen hundred dollars, 
$696.05 of which was from Universalist 
church schools. We are glad to know 
that your first Friendship Offering this 
year will again be devoted to China. 


Frep Arxins Moore, Director 


SOMETHING ETERNAL 


When people are happy together they 
build up something eternal—something 
both beautiful and divine—which lessens 
the power of all evil things upon this 
life of men and women. 

JoHN MASEFIELD 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Massachusetts News 


GEORGE A. UPTON 


President of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention 


Mr. Upton is an active layman in the 
Salem Universalist church, where he has 
served as chairman of the board of 
trustees, as treasurer, and in other posi- 
tions. He has been treasurer of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House since May, 
1937. A member of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention since 1935, he was 
elected president at the annual meeting 
held in Haverhill last May. 

Mr. Upton is an insurance broker, 
member of the firm of Patterson and 
Upton. 


ITEMS FROM THE CHURCHES 


The West Somerville church on Col- 
lege Avenue (Dana E. Klotzle, student 
pastor) commenced services for the new 
year on September 13 with sixty-seven 
present, showing a pleasing gain since 
last January. A Youth Fellowship has 
been organized with eighteen. members, 
some of whom are not Universalists. 
Four of the group attended the Youth 
Institute and National Convention “at 
Ferry Beach, and five more were present 
at the Labor Day Week-end Conference. 
This group, under the minister’s direc- 
tion, is building two shuffleboard courts. 
A ping pong table and baseball dart 
game are now available. Young people’s 
groups, under the leadership of Miss 
Frances Preble and the pastor, are part 
of the educational program. ‘The 
Couples’ Club, the choir and women’s 
organizations are particularly active. 


At the North Attleboro church a series 
of Sunday evening forum meetings will be 


held in October under the direction of 
the Protestant churches of that city. 
The speakers will be: On the 4th, 
Robert P. Casey, professor of Biblical 
literature at Brown University; on the 
11th, Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 


Theological School at Tufts College; on 


the 18th, Phillips’ Endicott Osgood of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston; on the 25th, 
Edgar S. Brightman, Department of 
Philosophy, Boston University. 


The Wakefield church and church 
school opened for the season on Septem- 
ber 13. An installation service for the 
officers of the Youth Fellowship was 
held in the evening. Eleven members of 
this group attended the Youth Institute 
and National Convention at : Ferry 
Beach. Fifteen members held a retreat 
at Pilling’s Pond to prepare the year’s 
program. Sixteen attended the Labor 
Day Week-end Conference at Ferry 
Beach. 


PUBLICITY LEAFLETS 


During the summer, the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, in co- 
operation with the churches at Wey- 
mouth and North Weymouth, issued a 
publicity leaflet presenting in brief form 


the story, faith and teachings of the 
Universalist Church, together with im- 
portant features of the local church pro- 
gram. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Dr- 
Emerson Hugh Lalone and Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff co-operated in preparing the 
copy. The convention is ready to co- 
operate with any local church which 
wishes to carry out a publicity project 
similar to this one. Announcements 
have been mailed to ministers, but an in- 
quiry to the superintendent will bring 
information and samples of the leaflet. 


NEW PASTORATES 


In July, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott came 
from Dayton, Ohio, to begin his pas- 
torate at the historic Independent Chris- 
tian Church at Gloucester. 

On September 6, Dr. A. Avery Gates 
of Plainville, Conn., began services as 
pastor of the First Parish Church in 
Stoughton. 

Rev. Charles A. Wyman of Oneonta, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Universalist, 
Lawrence, and will take up his new post 
sometime in October. Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of the Tufts School of Religion 
is serving as interim pastor. 


MASSACHUSETTS FALL CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSALISTS 


First Parish Universalist Church, Main 
Street at corner of Summer, Saugus, 
Mass. 


October 14 and 15, 1942 


Wednesday, October 14 

2-2:15 p.m. Worship service. 

2:15-3:30 p.m. Conference for minis- 
ters. “Pastoral Care in Wartime’—Aus- 
tin Philip Guiles, Ph.D., Smith Professor 
of pastoral psychology at Andover New- 
ton Theological Seminary. Presiding— 
Nils Y. Wessell, dean of the School of 
Liberal Arts and professor of clinical psy- 
chology at Tufts College. General con- 
ference for laymen and women. 

3:30-5:15 p. m. Panel discussion. 
“Developing the Resources of the Local 


Church.” George A. Upton—laymen. 
Mrs. James Henderson—women. Rey. 
G. H. Leining, D.D—ministers. Mrs. 


Mary Slaughter Scott—church school. 
Dana E. Klotzle—young people. 


5:45 p.m. Dinner and youth banquet. 


7-8 p. m. Special area conferences. 
1. Finance and every-member canvass 
—Edward F. Breed of Lynn. 2. Methods 
of church promotion—Arthur A. Moul- 
ton of Malden. 3. Music in the liberal 
church—Earle Dolphin of Salem. 4. Dis- 
covering and developing leaders for the 
church—Susan M. Andrews of Boston. 
5. Youth conference—Alice Harrison of 
Lynn. 

Youth Rally. 


Sapam: Speaker — 


Prof. Herbert Gezork of Wellesley Col- 
lege and Andover Newton Theological 
Seminary. 


Thursday, October 15 

9:45 a.m. Worship service. 

10 a. m. to 12 noon. General confer- 
ence on churchmanship—Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, Ed.D., superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches in Massachusetts and 
professor of religious education at Tufts 
College School of Religion. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon and ministers’ 
discussion. 

2-3:30 p. m. Conference for minis- 
ters. “Preaching to Meet Today’s 
Needs”—Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt, minis- 
ter of the Harvard Church of Brookline. 
Presiding — Alfred §S. Cole, assistant 
professor of homiletics at Tufts College 
School of Religion. General conference 
for laymen and women. 

3:30-5:15 p.m. 1. Church school con- 
ference—Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott of 
Gloucester. 2. Young people’s conference 
—Dana E. Klotzle of West Somerville. 

5:30 p. m. Supper. 

7 p.m. Historical service in connec- 
tion with the rededication of the First 
Parish Church, Universalist, Saugus. 
“Historical Review of Universalism in: 
Saugus”’—M. Louise Hawkes. Address 
—Rev. Fred C. Leining, D.D., superin- 
tendent of Universalist churches in New 
York State. 
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INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS—8TH ANNUAL SESSION 
August 15-22 at Warner, N. H. 


Dr. Theodore L. Steiger of Warner, 
N. H., formerly of Wellesley, Mass., 
spoke of the biological interpretation of 
history, its confirmation of Christianity, 
and its leanings toward true democracy, 
and made the first meeting of the ses- 
sion a memorable one. No less impres- 
sive was his exposition of the basic ideals 
and ideas, practices and policies of the 
country and people from which he 
sprang. 

There was a conference on “Aids to 
the Teaching and Understanding of His- 
torical Facts,” led by Miss Florence R. 
Kelly of the Medford High School. 
Stephen T. Crowther, headmaster of the 
Simonds High School (Warner) , led the 
discussion. John A. Sinclair, superin- 
tendent of schools, presided. Alexander H. 
Blackburn led the Round Table on 
“Chemistry During and After the War.” 

Dr. James L. Tryon conducted two 
very important conferences, one on the 
enforcement of international law and 
order when the war is over, and the 
other on the reconstruction policy to be 
pursued. 

The Association for some time has 
been interested in introducing into its 
programs the music of other peoples of 
the world, and Miss Pauline Sargent of 
Warner presented a program of national 
anthems and hymns of various peoples. 

The annual International Festival and 
Dance was considered by the delegates 


to be the most successful of all in the 
eight years of Institute history. 

Among other excursions, the delegates 
took a drive to Burnt Hill Farm for the 
lovely views it affords, and enjoyed a 
picnic supper. The interesting walks 
planned by Prof. Alfred C. Lane were 
enhanced by the hospitality of Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Wilkins of Lower Warner 
at her residence and at the little house 
on Kelly Hull. 

Among Universalists present were Dr. 
and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews of Warner, 
N. H.; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Chadbourne 
of Warner and Milford, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren J. Guild of Arlington, 
Mass.; Rev. and Mrs. R. R. Hadley of 
Sterling, Mass.; Miss Florence R. Kelly 
of Medford, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Needham of Arlington, Mass. 

Officers elected for 1942 and 1943 
were: President, Arthur I. Andrews of 
Warner, N. H.; vice-president, Benjamin 
G. B. Durkee of East Jaffrey, N. H.; 
recording secretary, Miss Florence R. 
Kelly of Medford, Mass.; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Ruth Gordon of Boston, 
Mass.; treasurer, Warren J. Guild of 
Arlington, Mass.; councilors, Mrs. Mar- 
ion Raymenton Callahan of Boston, 
Mass., Allen H. Lester of Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Carol T. Restall of Melrose, 
Mass., Rev. R. R. Hadley of Sterling, 
Mass., Mrs. Robert F. Crosby of Derry, 
N. H. The dean, Prof. Melvin H. A. 
Laatsch, is also a member of the Council. 


a 


A. FRANCIS WALCH HONORED 


On August 31, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
D. Elliot of Yarmouth, Maine, held open 
house in honor of Mrs. Elliot’s father, 
Rey. A. Francis Walch, who was observ- 
ing his eightieth birthday. Many parish- 
ioners and friends attended, all the 
churches of the town, including the 
Roman Catholic, being represented. 

The parsonage was filled with beauti- 
ful flowers, gifts of neighbors and friends, 
with especially fine bouquets from the 
Masons, the Eastern Star and the Fire 
Department. A generous purse of money 
was presented to Mr. Walch, besides 
many personal gifts. 

Mr. Walch is now well into the six- 
teenth year of his ministry in Yarmouth, 
- during which time he has identified him- 
self with all interests of benefit to the 
community. These activities include Boy 
Scout and Red Cross work, and service 
as trustee of Merrill Memorial Library. 
He has also acted as chaplain of the 
Maine School for the Feeble Minded in 
Pownal for fifteen years. 


Mr. Walch is Grand Chaplain of the 
Masonic Grand Lodge of Maine, the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter and the 
Grand Council; and Grand Prelate of 
the Grand Commandery Knights Tem- 
plar; as well as Grand Prior of the Coun- 
cil of Deliberation, Scottish Rite. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity will hold their first meeting 
of the season at 16 Beacon Street on 
Monday, October 5, at 10:45 a. m. 

In accordance with instructions given 
last spring, the program committee has 
arranged for a session at which those at- 
tending will relate, in a maximum of five 
minutes for each speaker, some of the 
summer experiences that have helped to 
prepare them for the work of the com- 
ing year. The subject will be “Through 
Vacation to Vocation.” Dr. Roger F. 
Etz will lead and Rev. Carl A. Hempel 
will conduct the devotional service. 

The second meeting will be held with 
ministers from the entire state at Sau- 
gus on Thursday, October 15. 


NINETY YEARS YOUNG 


Sometime during the dynamic years 
of Dr. Charles Conklin’s occupation of 
the pulpit of Beacon Universalist Church, 
Brookline, Mass., there appeared a quiet 
little woman, invariably accompanied by 
her friend, Miss Grace White, of beloved 
memory. This little woman, ninety years 
of age on September 5, was Miss Alice 
J. Farrar of Gardner Street, Allston. For 
many years she had been a regular at- 
tendant at its services and a member of 
the church. A few years ago, when her 
strength became unequal to the task, 
she gave up the duties she had continued 
to perform even when she. was not 
able _to be present personally at the 
meetings. Today her general health is 
excellent, albeit she complains that her 
eyes are not quite as accommodating as. 
she wishes they were! 

Miss Farrar’s friends felt that the 
event of her birthday this year merited 
special recognition, and, besides the 
shower of cards that arrived and the 
flowers from church and Lend-a-Hand, 
there appeared ninety roses, all in one 
color, the gift of Miss Geraldine Farrar 
and her friends. Miss Geraldine Farrar 
had appeared personally on the day pre- 
ceding and made a call. Several friends 
of Miss Alice Farrar, amongst them Mrs. 
Charles Conklin and her daughter Doro- 
thy, made short calls and offered per- 
sonal good wishes. All who were un- 
acquainted with the fact that Miss 
Farrar was marking her ninetieth birth- 
day would likewise extend very best 
wishes. It is not everyone who is as 
well and as interested in life at ninety 
as is Miss Farrar. 


SUMMER SERVICES 
AT OXFORD, MASS. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden conducted 
the services held in the Oxford Univer- 
salist church during August. This year 
as never before the local people showed 
their appreciation of the historical sig- 
nificance of the church. The attendance 
during the month at morning services 
ranged from forty to seventy-five. 

The newspaper in the neighboring 
town which features an Oxford edition 
awarded its weekly favor to Mr. Lums- 
den. This was in recognition of the 
efforts of the church to serve the resi- 
dents of the community. 

Besides the five services in the church, 
vesper services were held at the Clara 
Barton Camp. The presence of a coun- 
selor at the camp who had a knowledge 
of music made the work of the month 
very satisfactory. 


The improvements in the building 
made hy the Massachusetts Convention 
estore’ to the church much of its 
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original beauty. This year marked its 
one hundred fifty years of existence. 
Newspaper accounts related its history. 
Plans are under way for an observance 
of its sesquicentennial next summer. The 
local chapter of the D. A. R. has already 
agreed to join in this celebration. 


SEND NAMES OF SERVICE 
MEN IN ST. PETERSBURG 
TO MR. GILMOUR 


Universalist clergymen or laymen 
knowing men in service stationed at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., are requested to 
send the names of such men to Rey. 
George Gilmour, minister of the United 
Liberal Church, 175 Arlington Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg. 


CHANGES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Universalist church building at 
Hop Bolton, Pa., has been sold to the 
Lutherans. The old Universalist church 
structure at Nicholson has been rented 
to the Holy Rollers. The organization 
as a whole in Pennsylvania is in a sound 
condition. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


Dr. Fred C. Leining writes as follows: 

“The one hundred seventeenth an- 
nual sessions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be 
held in the Betts Memorial Church in 
Syracuse, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 6-8. 

“Women’s Day will be the attraction 
on Tuesday with Mrs. Corinne H. 
Brooks as speaker at the Friendship 
Luncheon and Mrs. George A. Friederich 
as toastmistress. The ministers’ meet- 
ing will also be held on Tuesday. Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman will deliver the occa- 
sional sermon at the evening service in 
the opening meeting of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists. The 
State Sunday School Association will 
hold its annual conferences and sessions 
on Wednesday with Miss Margaret Win- 
chester, Rev. Eleanor G. Collie and Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean as leaders. The 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Convention Banquet will be held on 
Wednesday evening with Dr. John van 
Schaick as the speaker. The business 
sessions of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will be held on 
Thursday morning and afternoon. Dr. 
Robert Cummins will be the speaker on 
Thursday morning, following the annual 
contributions to the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund. The session will adjourn late 
Thursday afternoon. 

“Letters for reservations should be 
sent to Mrs. Thomas D. MacBride, 239 
Fitch Street, Syracuse, N. Y.” 


DR. ADAMS’ ANNIVERSARY 


Marshall Jackson, a trustee of Unity 
Universalist Church, Oak Park, IIl., got 
out a beautiful booklet containing a 
photograph of Dr. Frank D. Adams in 
celebration of the beginning of the tenth 
year of Dr. Adams’ pastorate. Mr. Jack- 
son kept well within the facts when he 
described Dr. Adams as “a_ scholar, 
world traveler, author, lecturer, social 
service worker, and former military com- 
mander and instructor, as well as a 
preacher of ability.” 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


_ school. 
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SAUGUS PLANS 
YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


The board of religious education of the 
Saugus, Mass., church met recently to 
name teachers for the coming year and 
to plan the curriculum for the church 
The meeting was called by the 
pastor, William W. Cromie. The speaker 
at the meeting was Frederick Harrison, 
chairman of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union, who told of the institutes 
and teacher training courses which are 


being offered by that organization. 


Amos Cutter was named general su- 
perintendent of the church school, suc- 
ceeding Alton Whitford. Miss Edith 
Pilling will continue her duties as pri- 
mary superintendent, and Mrs. Amos 
Cutter was named superintendent of the 
Cradle Roll. Mr. Cromie will serve as 
director of religious education for the 
coming year. 

The teaching staff appointed was as 
follows: Mrs. Ralph Bergman, Kinder- 
garten; Miss Eleanor Parker, Grade 1; 
Miss Ella Hussey, Grade 2; Miss Edith 
Pilling, Grade 3; Miss Jane Mansfield, 
Grade 4; Miss Vivian Copp, Grades 5 
and 6; Miss Elizabeth Hatch, Grade 7 
Girls; Raymond Knox, Grade 7 Boys; 
Miss Merle Austin, Grade 8 Boys; Miss 
Doris George, High School Discussion 
Group for Girls; Anthony Hatch, High 
School Discussion Group for Boys; Wil- 
liam W. Cromie, Church Membership 
Class, adult group. Mrs. George Myers 
was named to the board of religious 


- education. 


It was planned to observe Religious 
Education Week from September 27 to 
October 4, the latter date being set aside 
as Rally Day. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

September 138: Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, D.D., at Annisquam; George 
Niles at Essex; Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
Ed.D., at Southbridge; Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner at Leominster; Rev. Douglas 
Frazier at Rockport. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 3, 1942 


SECRETARY WANTED 


Girl or woman with office experi- 
ence wanted for secretary of a city 
church. Must be a Universalist with 
some knowledge of religious educa- 
tion. Write stating age, training, 
experience and salary required and 
sending references to Dora J. Brown, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., of 
Danbury, Conn., occupied the pulpit of 
the Pepperell, Mass., Methodist church 
on August 23 and 30 for the twelfth 
consecutive year. On August 30 Beacon 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., 175, was present by 
invitation to hear a sermon on “Spirit- 
ual Kinship,” an evaluation of and trib- 
ute to the fraternal orders, with special 
mention of the history and work of the 
Odd Fellows. 


Rey. O. G. Colegrove of Stockton, IIl., 
performed the christening, September 10, 
of his greatniece, Frances Mabel John- 
ston, in Denver, Colo. 


Rev. George Gilmour of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., called at Headquarters Sep- 
tember 10. 


Rev. James W. McKnight will be in- 
stalled as minister of the Universalist- 
Unitarian church of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.., 
on October 11. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
of Gloucester, Mass., will preach, and 
Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse, N. Y., 
will perform the act of installation. 


Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, Chaplain 
U. S. A., is now serving on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Prof. Max A. Kapp of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University and 


family are now installed at 11 Minor 
Street, Canton, N. Y. 


Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., is recover- 
ing from an attack of bronchitis. She 
was able to leave her summer home at 
Beards Hollow, N. Y., and travel to 
Washington, September 29. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed one-year license for an ordained 
clergyman to Dr. C. Telford Erickson, Ports- 
mouth. 


Granted one-year license for an ordained clergy- 


man to Rey. Deane L. Hodges, Westmoreland. 
J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hi 


between New Court House and State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


. $1.50-1.75 
2.25-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath. . .. . 


L. H. TORREY, President 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Rey. L. Ward Brigham, D.D., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Rev. James W. McKnight transferred to Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


transferred to 


Frank D. Adams, Secretary 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
in the Universalist Church at Ariton, October 
10-11, 1942, for the purpose of hearing reports 
from the churches and the transaction of any 
other business of the convention. 


L. C. Prater, Secretary 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 95th annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will 
meet in Salem Universalist church near Peru, 
on October 9, 10 and 11, 1942, for the hearing 
of reports, election of officers and transaction of 
such business as may be necessary. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

OF NEW YORK STATE 
The annual convention of the Association of 
Universalist Women of New York State will be 
held in Betts Memorial Church in Syracuse 
on October 6, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any 
other business which may legally come before it. 
Mildred L. Tolbert, Secretary 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Universalist Church of America 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Treasurer—A, Ingham Bicknell, 
Boston. 


General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Director of Youth Activities—Rev. 
Frazier, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
Association of Universalist Women 
President—-Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Washington, 

(oA 


6 Beacon St., 


Douglas 


Executive Director—Miss Ida M. 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 
International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Reyv. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Medford, 
Mass. 


Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, Boston. 
General Sunday School Association 
President—Harold S. Latham, New York, N. Y. 


Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Folsom, 16 


Universalist Youth Fellowship 
President—-Dana Klotzle, Haverhill, Mass. 
Acting Executive Secretary—Rev. Douglas Fra- 

zier, Boston, Mass. 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 

Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. 
Hill, Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 

Superintendents of Churches 

Alabama—Rev. L. C. Prater, Camp Hill. 

Georgia— 

Illinois—Rev. William J. Arms, Peoria. 


Kansas—Rev. Donald B. King, 419 N. Adams 
St., Junction City. 


Kentucky— 
Maine—Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, Waterville. 


Massachusetts—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 
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MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Minnesota Univer- 
salist Convention will be held Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 8 and 9, at Owatonna, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, and the 
transaction of any other business coming before 
the convention. 


The Thursday morning session will be called 
at 10:30. 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special] disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


New en agen J. Wayne Haskell, 
cord, N. 


New York— Revs F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ontario— 


Pennsylvania—Reyv. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Scranton. 


Rhode Island—Rev. Henry H. Schooley, Provi- 
dence. 


Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 


Wisconsin—Rev. Morley R. Hartley, Monroe. 


Con- 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 

Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., 
Directors 

President, Victor A. Friend, Melrose. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 

Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 

Dr. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest 
W. Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Ar- 
lington. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., 
Braintree. Victor A. Friend, Melrose. Lester 
W. Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, 
Esq., Boston. Rev. F. W. Perkins, D.D., 
Arlington. Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. 
Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester. A. Ernest Wal- 
ters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket. Henry 
P. Stone, Barrington. 

Maine: Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, Waterville. 
Rey. Edwin Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. 

New Hampshire: Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 


New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 
Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 
Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 
Connecticut: Ezra B. Wood, New Haven. 
Illinois: Paul Herschel, Peoria. 
Kansas: A. B. Pierce, Junction City. 
Alabama—Mrs. J. Greeley McGowin, Chapman. 
Indiana—Rev, Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie. 
Minnesota—Rev. Horton Colbert, Rochester. 
Pennsylvania—Paul S. Harden, Towanda. 
California—Rev. Charles C. Blauvelt, Pasadena. 
Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Univer 
salist Church of America: Louis Annin Ames, 
New York City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, 
N. H. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold 
S. Latham, New York City. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass. Chester A. Dun- 
lap, Framingham, Mass. 
Clerk: Robert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass. 
Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 


Boston 
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Send The CHRISTIAN LEADER 


To a Man in Service 
KKK, 


To Any Man in the Armed Service of the 
United States Anywhere 
We Will Send The Christian Leader 
For One Year 
for $1.75 


kk * 


Send in the names and your check at 
once and so help us to keep the men in 
touch with our church and its message. 


Kk *K 


If you do not know anyone in service 
send us $1.75 and we will send The 
Christian Leader to a soldier or sailor 
who would not otherwise have it. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen, 


Enclosed find $...... for which please send The Christian 
Leader to 
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Crackling 


Mrs. Brown (to new cook who has 
burned the bacon): Fortunately, my 
husband has not to be at the office till 
ten. It’s a good job, isn’t it? 

Cook: Not ’alf, ma’am. ’Ow did ’e 
get it?—Pathfinder. 


Judge: Can’t this case be settled out 
of court? 

Kelly: Sure. That’s what we were 
trying to do, your honor, when the 
police interfered —Watchman-Examiner. 


Host: Talking about Africa makes 
me think of the time— 

Bored Guest: Good gracious, you're 
quite right! I had no idea it was so 
late. Good-by—Atlanta Two Bells. 


The judge looked sternly down at the 
old darkey before him. “Are you de- 
fending this case?” 

The darkey shook his head. 

“No, suh,” he replied, and pointing to 
his lawyer, “Dat’s de defendant: T’se 
de gen’man dat stole de chickens.”— 
Cooper's Store News. 


A Los Angeles patrolman had brought 
in a Negro woman somewhat the worse 
for wear and the desk sergeant, with his 
very best scowl, roared: 

“Liza, you’ve been brought in for in- 
toxication!” 

“Dat’s fine!” beamed Liza. “Boy, you 
can start right now!”— Los Angeles 
Times. 


Dancing Teacher: Being a dancing 
teacher has its drawbacks. 

Schomonsky: How so? 

Dancing Teacher: Last week I put 
on my winter woolens, and naturally I 
began to itch and wiggle. Now the 
whole school is trying to do the “new” 
dance.—M ontreal Star. 


The truck driver was unfortunate 
enough to run his car into a_ house 
where a woman stood ironing. Some- 
what bewildered, he did not know what 
to say, and blurted out: 

“Can you tell me the way to Detroit?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “straight past the 
sideboard and then to the left past the 


piano.” —Grit. 


During a recent practice air raid in 
Danbury, Conn., a young boy was dele- 
gated to be “wounded” and to lie at the 
base of a certain tree until the doctor 
arrived to give first aid. The evening 
was exceptionally unfavorable by reason 
of a heavy thunder shower, and the 
doctor was very late in arriving. Upon 
his arrival he found no “patient,” but a 
note on the tree, which read, “I have 
bled to death and gone home.”—Con- 
tributed by Dr. Harry Adams Hersey. 


ae 


